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A Word on "Secular Affairs 


FEW days ago we were driven in a GI Chevrolet 
Aw an army hospital near Boston to speak at the 

request of the morale office to three hundred 
wounded veterans. Like scores of our clerical colleagues 
performing similar home front missions these days, we 
gave the talk first clearance on our calendar. 

No one with any sensitivity to spiritual values can 
face as we did a group of white and colored veterans 
in their early twenties bandaged and encased in plaster 
splints without looking back with contempt on the 
years of shallow talk about the “secularism” of political 
action, international relations and the other issues in- 
volved in the world struggle against Fascism. 

Only as long as ministers or lay people conceive of 
spiritual affairs solely in Sunday morning categories 
or in terms of theology and ritual can they continue 
to speak of the “secularism” of mankind’s major busi- 
ness in our lifetime. But Cushing General Hospital’s 
three hundred patients make a poor audience for such 
distinctions. If the hopes, ‘affections and solid resolu- 
tions of these men are written in the mind of a God 
worthy of being worshipped, then the whole fantastic 
algebra of “sacred” versus “secular” falls apart for the 
absurdity it is. No prayer for victory over the powers 
of aggression, no deed of comradeship on the most 
obscure of islands on the sea, no vote for the solidarity 
of men and women in the liberated territories is a 
purely “secular” affair. The sacred is a word of mockery 
unless it stands for the holiest of sentiments, for the 
bracing fact of cosmic support of our deepest certain- 
ties. 

It is possibly unwholesome to preach in chapels all 
the time. A Red Cross theatre with rows of eager 
men can make us search our hearts with even greater 
honesty than churches lighted with the altar tapers 
and all cleanly brushed for Sunday prayers. The spirit 
bloweth where it will and no man knows with certainty 
the dwelling place of the Most High. It may be 
vouchsafed us at another time to learn that the secular 
concerns of busy men, at work for justice in overalls 
and uniforms, turned out to be as urgent in the sight 
of God as the sacred occupations in the temple. The 
spiritual life has a disturbing habit of appearing in 


unexpected places without scheduled announcement. 


- In this regard, we congratulate Rev. Edward W. 
Ohrenstein of the Unitarian church in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, whose clear defense of Father Orleman- 
ski appeared in the New York newspapers soon after 
the priest’s return from Moscow. It was the first 
Protestant statement with any real content in the 
nation’s press, and emphasized again that the minister 
_ of religion often serves the living generation best when 
breaking down the barriers between sacred and secular 


affairs. Mr. Ohrenstein knows that the Catholic people 
of all nations have one major foe and it is to be found 
not in the Soviet Union but in the citadels of Fascism 
in Germany itself. A priest who seeks to better Russo- 
Polish relations and communication between the Vati- 
can and the Kremlin is a man of the spirit serving the 
souls of men, for he “casteth out fear” and that is a 
parson’s business. 


" What Hath God Wrought?“ 


N May 24 the Congress of the United States 
() re-enacted as a centennial memorial the trans- 

mission from the Senate chamber by Samuel 
F. B. Morse of the first telegraphic message in the 
world: “What Hath God Wrought?” (Numbers 
23: 23.) The Christian Register on June 8, 1844, 
carried a story on the then recent test of the “magnetic 
telegraph.” One hundred years later, in many of our 
Unitarian pulpits, our ministers will present sermons 
on the achievements that followed in the wake of this 
great invention. 

This centenary is no occasion for excessive self- 
congratulation. In a world where so many miracles 
“God hath wrought” on earth and in the canopy of 
heaven, the ministrations of the scientist are often 
frustrated and obscured. We Americans, .especially, 
still cherish an incredible amount of antiscientific propa- 
ganda every twenty-four hours of the day. With bated 
breath news editors await over the air waves tidings 
of the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. The 
sale of horoscopes in every city is of staggering volume. 
Our children are issued quarter-hour doles of Superman 
as though the facts of science were not stirring tales 
enough when told quite honestly. 

We have barely opened the doors in our colleges, 
in our newspaper offices and our churches to Mr. Morse 
and all his honored company. Our love of medicine 
men and astrologists dies hard. Our best tribute to the 
name of Morse will come in acquainting men who are 
alive today with what the scientist can do for human 
liberation. Our expenditures for scientific research as 
a nation have been high (yet not as high as those of 
Britain or the Soviet Union). Our use of knowledge 
has been sabotaged by frightened men with patents in 
their safe deposit vaults. Our public schools, since 
Mr. Scopes was tried in Tennessee, have not been bold 
enough in teaching science to our children in their early 
years. We can well speed the day when the tyrants 
of the air waves and the press are dismissed for their 
indulgence in black magic, pseudo science and the 
patent powders for our aches and pains. Our greetings 
to Samuel F. B. Morse! 

Ban. FB. 
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Ricut 

Professor W. Linwood Chase of the Boston University 
School of Education conducted a radio panel over Sta- 
tion WBZ, Boston, at the Education Day luncheon 
May 23. Four high-school young people—Carroll Hunt- 
mgton, Charlotte Haslam, Betty Green, and Ruth 
Struak—discussed “Do Teen-Agers Think?” before an 

audience of two hundred people. 


Ricut 


Dr. Walter Reed Hunt of Duxbury, Massachusetts, 
greeted Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
at the annual dinner of the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 
These two retired ministers spoke on behalf of the nine 
living men who were ordained in the Unitarian ministry 
fifty years. The ministers not present were: William G. 
Eliot, Jr.; James A. Fairley; Frederic J. Gauld; Charles 
Graves; Theodore G. Soares; William D. Willkie; and 
Howard B. Bard. 
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Anniversary 
Week | 
1944 


Lert 

President Frederick May Eliot greets the incoming mod- 

erator, United States Senator Harold H. Burton of Ohio, 

who spoke with: Representative Walter H. Judd of 
Minnesota on “The Price of Unity.” 


Lert 

Professor Corliss Lamont of the New School for Social 
Research, New York City; Dr. Everett Moore Baker of 
The First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
newly-elected President of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union; and Professor Paul Tillich of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, and provisional chairman of 
the newly formed. Council for Democratic Germany. 
Professors Tillich and Lamont were the speakers on 
“The Purpose That Unites” at a panel meeting May 

25 in the Arlington Street Church. 


BOOK BURNING NEVER WORKS 


By HOWARD FAST 


the burning of the books in Berlin; today, with 

our armies poised on the edge of Europe, ready 
to strike the last terrible blow for freedom, it would 
seem that there are more important things to contem- 
plate than the smudge that rose over Germany when 
Adolf Hitler took power. 

I think the burning of the books is something that 
might well be remembered—something to bulk fairly 
large on the long listing of Nazi crimes. For the red 
glare of those burning books was the first clear call to 
barbarism. And the flames that started on Heine, 
Mann and Freud spread over the whole world. 

The books themselves were not destroyed. Book 
burning never worked from that point of view, and it 
is not something that was originated with the Nazis. 
When the Romans sacked Jerusalem almost two thou- 
sand years ago, they burned the books; and later the 
Goths burned the Roman books—and so it has gone, 
down through the ages, a clear recognition by tyranny 
that books are its greatest enemy; and always a failure 
to destroy the culture that man has reared. No, the 
books will live, and when all the filth of Fascism is 
cleared away, men will read them and honor them 
again. 

What is more to the point, here in America, is 
that we have our own book burners—and have had 
them for a long time. It does not matter whether the 
burning is figurative or literal; it is not necessary to 
have a gang of Nazi hoodlums in a public square, 
screaming with pleasure as they toss books by the 
hundreds into the fire. There are more insidious ways 
of going about it. It was not necessary to burn Tom 
Paine’s books; to brand him as an atheist and an enemy 
of mankind was sufficient to lay a curse on his work for 
the next century and more. 

Book burning in public squares attracts attention, 
draws unpleasant parallels, but it becomes a matter 
for smiles when a good and beautiful book, such as 
Strange Fruit, is banned in Boston—when a police 
force that fosters organized anti-Semitism discovers 
that this novel, a plea for better race relations, is a 
menace to the public’s morality. In Oklahoma, men 
and women were sentenced to prison because they 
possessed the works of Karl Marx, and in the South 
sharecroppers were beaten to death because they were 
found with pamphlets in their possession—pamphlets 
that spoke of such un-American institutions as unions. 

Ts all this done with, in the past? You would think 
so; you would think that being engaged in an all-out 
death struggle against Fascism would make this nation 
somewhat more aware of the ways and methods of 
the Fascists. 

But let’s look at certain matters that happened 
only a short time ago. It was a little more than a 


\ SHORT while ago, it was the tenth anniversary of 


year ago, I think, that the domestic branch of the 
Office of War Information put out a pamphlet called 
Negroes and the War. God knows, we have enough 
to be ashamed of in our dealings with the Negroes dur- 
ing this war. In spite of the fact that it is a war 
against race hatred, bigotry, race persecution, a war 
of all peoples for national liberation—in spite of that 
fact, we discriminated against the Negroes, refused to 
allow them to serve in many branches of our armed 
forces, kept them out of war plants when we needed 
men so desperately. But many of the things we did 
were good, and those good things were in this O.W.I. 
brochure. A Negro reading it gained pride and hope, 
and the white man who read it came away with added 
respect for the dignity and future of the colored 
people; it was a good and beautiful thing—and it was 
burned as surely and completely as any book in Nazi 
Germany. 

Two million copies of it were printed; five hundred 
thousand had been distributed when Congressman Joe 
Starnes of Alabama, co-worker of Martin Dies, screamed 
that this was another Yankee trick to traduce southern 
culture and womanhood. So that was the end of this 
fine and sincere pamphlet; a million and a half undis- 
tributed copies lie rotting in a warehouse, and the 
wedge was fashioned that eventually overthrew the 
domestic branch of the O.W.I. 

Not as noisy, not as picturesque as Goebbels’ book 
burning, but quite as effective. 

Or take the case of the Races of Mankind. Two 
New York City anthropologists wrote this clear and 
readable pamphlet. In very simple terms, it explains 
why no one race is superior to another, why all human 
beings are brothers under the skin. It makes no rash 
or wild statements; it simply outlines in anthropologi- 
cal terms some of the things American soldiers are fight- 


The author of “Citizen Tom Paine” and “Incredible Tito: 
The Man of the Hour” writes on the tenth anniversary 


of the Nazi burning of the books in Berlin 
a eg I ee ea 
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ing and dying for in Europe today. The army thought 
that this would be a good thing for soldiers to read, 
and they ordered fifty-five thousand copies from the 
publishers, the Public Affairs Committee. Those fifty- 
five thousand copies are now securely tucked away in 
a Washington warehouse. 
: Why? Because Congressman Andrew J. May of 
Kentucky considered this little book to be Communist 
propaganda. Possibly, he considers the Bible to be 
Communist propaganda—and in time he may get 
around to it. The fact that neither the Public Affairs 
Committee nor either of the authors are in any way 
connected with the Communists had no influence upon 
the Congressman. He and his committee forced a 
House resolution to investigate the pamphlet, and it 
was dropped by the army. 


That, too, shows what can be accomplished without 
fires in public squares. After all, this business of low- 
gerade morons, grinning as they dance around a bonfire 
into which they hurl numerous morocco-bound tomes 
—after all, this is both old-fashioned and inefficient. 
There are better ways. The Rapp-Coudert investiga- 
tion of the New York City College staff had the same 
result, and not a match was struck. The destruction 
of the domestic branch of the O.W.I. killed a lot of 
good writing at the source, most economically, and who 
could accuse the reactionary and poll-tax clique of 
congressmen of lighting bonfires? 


There is a technique for burning books, and I can’t 
for the life of me see why such full credit is given to 
the Nazis for having a corner on the market. For 
twenty years, a stream of books came out of the Soviet 
Union; many of them were written by careful and 
honest observers, and if we had only heeded them, 
trusted Soviet Russia from the beginning, ten million 
dead might now be living. But those books were 
burned—how completely they were burned! The critics 
who sneered them into obscurity; the learned men 
who pointed out that only an idiot could believe a 
Russian; the on-the-spot witnesses, Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, for example, who screamed that they were 
frauds. And was the same not true of Spain? And of 
France, when it fell through a Fascist betrayal? _- 

There is also a positive technique of book burning 
—very efficient. By that method, one hires a profes- 
sional writer, reasonably skilled in his craft, and 
gets him to go to work on anything and everything 
that smacks of the truth. The Peglers and the 
Sokolskys operate in that fashion, and for dissemina- 
tion of Fascism there are few in Germany who can 
outdo them. 

Any lawyer will tell you that the most certain way 
to win a bad case is to get rid of witnesses for the 
opposition. That’s an old practice and a reasonably 
certain one. When you kill a man, what is in his head 
dies with him. But a long, long time ago, man learned 
to transfer some of those thoughts of his on to inani- 
mate objects—a stone first, a piece of hide, a sheet of 
parchment, and then the Egyptian papyrus. He 
learned to make symbols for sound, to put those sym- 
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bols together into words, and then with the words to. 


record memories, ideas, hopes, dreams. And with this, 
man became a little more than a savage, for here was 
a way to let his children and his grandchildren know 
what mistakes he had made, what lessons he had 
learned. a 

This became a witness somewhat more difficult to 
kill, a witness that did not die when three score and 
ten years had passed. The tyrant could kill all men 
who knew of his crimes, but the book, buried away, 
hidden, scattered across the face of the earth—that the 
most powerful tyrant could not kill off. A civilization 
might be destroyed, but the books lived, and men could 
carry on where those who came before left off. 

That is the only sacredness of books, their in- 
destructibility—as many a tyrant before Adolf Hitler 
learned. For you cannot destroy the past until you 
destroy every book of the past, and you can’t strangle 
the truth so long as some of these silent witnesses 
remain. 

Adolf Hitler was not the first one to try. Here in 
this country, less than a century ago, many southern 
slaveholders made it a crime punishable by death for 
a slave to be found with a book in his possession—any 
book, even the Bible. Yet the slaves managed to obtain 
books, books which they buried under the dirt floors 
of their cabins, books out of which they tore pages to 
be passed around. And in a way, the slaveholders were 
right, for it was a book called Uncle Tom’s Cabin that 
helped feed a larger fire than any Adolf Hitler kindled 
in the public squares of Germany. 

And Adolf Hitler was right too, in his own miserable, 
diseased way, for the books he could not burn have 
helped to ignite the great pyre of flame that rises over 
Berlin. 


Economic and Social Justice 


(Resolution voted unanimously by the 119th Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association, May 25, 1944, at 
Boston, Massachusetts.) 


WHEREAS: We believe that the true test for liberal 
religion in any economic or social order should be its 
effect on the life, health, character, and enduring happiness 
of human beings; and 

WHEREAS: Economic problems and maladjustments 
have been found to be at the root of many of the forces 
of intolerance, poverty, and war in this age of social 
change and transition; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOVED: That we declare the 
field of social, economic, and human relations a proper 
and indispensable field for the application of liberal reli- 
gion, and that we call upon our members to study the 
changing patterns and new discoveries of economic and 
social thought as an instrument for promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the community; to be vigilant against our 
own prejudices and critical of our favorite patterns of 
thought; to refuse particularly to recognize either “private 
enterprise” or “collective planning” as absolute idols, good 
or evil in themselves, but to judge them to the best of our 
ability according to their effect upon human well-being in 
each particular time, place, and situation; and finally, to 
promote to the best of our ability such plans and policies 
as give promise of greater human welfare. 


The Ware Lecture 


Shall We Halt in This Land Today? 


By MAX LERNER 


The Ware Lecture, excerpts from parts of which are 
published below, will soon appear in pamphlet form, 
in its entirety, for free distribution in our churches. 


URING these times my mind often turns to the 
D words Walt Whitman addressed to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, sending them along with a 
copy of Leaves of Grass. “Master,” wrote Whitman, 
“IT am a man who has perfect faith. Master, we have 
not come through centuries . . . to halt in this land 
today.” I am an enemy of anyone who wants us to 
halt in this land today. And I do not think that those 
who do wish us to halt will succeed; but if they succeed 
it will not be because of théir strength, but because of 
our weakness. 


It will not be because we lack the economic and 
military force for survival, or the natural and human 
resources on which our future must be built, but 
because we lack the social will to direct science and 
the machine, and the poetic imagination to envisage 
both the tragedy and the heroic potentialities of our 
life. 

If we halt, in short, it will not be because our 
machines have halted, but because the strength has 
gone out of the faith with which Americans always 
have faced life and fought for their goals. 


I might today have composed for you an appeal 
to Americans to go back to the great revolutionary 
tradition of their fathers. For that tradition 7s a revo- 
lutionary one. Jefferson was a revolutionist who 
believed that the people must be the rider, not the 
horse; that a democracy can create its own rulers and 
its own elite; and that no great values in life are 
bought cheap, least of all freedom. 


Jefferson wrote about the French Revolution: “My 
own affections have been deeply wounded by some of 
the martyrs to this cause. But rather than it should 
have failed, I would have seen half the earth desolated. 
Were there but an Adam and Eve in every country, 
and left free, it would be better than as it now is.” 

And Channing and Emerson and Parker were revolu- 
tionists—radical individualists in their insistence on 
the self-reliant man who does his thinking for himself 
and filters the universe through his own mind—but 
also profound collectivists in the sense they had of the 
indissoluble bonds that tie man to man in a common 
cause that reaches beyond the individual to the whole 
human condition. \ 

And Andrew Jackson was a revolutionist, with his 


Dr. Max Lerner, editor 
of “PM,” was for siz 
years professor of polit- 
ical science at Williams 
College. He is the author 
of “It Is Later Than 
You Think,’ and “Ideas 
Are Weapons.” 


stubborn insistence on fighting for the people against 
Biddle and other men who thought that puniness 
became stature by virtue of sitting,on top of the heap 
of gold. 

And Lincoln was a revolutionist, because he dared 
conceive of an America at once free and unified, an 
America in which government by the people and for 
the people was not a rhetorical flourish but meant, in 
terms of social substance and reality, that the people 
were to be the source of power, the instruments of 
power, and the goals of power. 

I have tried to describe, by evoking these names, 
the art of the creative period in the history of the 
American spirit, a period that Mr. Lewis Mumford has 
called the Golden Day and Professor Matthiessen the 
American Renaissance. 

I might have appealed to Americans of today to 
go back to the revolutionary tradition of their fathers 
and follow in their paths. But we would be but a poor 
shadow of those who followed in no one’s path, but 
hacked out a path of their own. 

We have a great tradition in our America, but it 
exists to inspire us. We do not exist to imitate it. We 
have a great heritage in our America, but I think of 
André Malraux’s wisdom when he said: “Heritage is 
not transmitted; it must be conquered.” And, I add, 
it must be conquered afresh by every generation. The 
democratic heritage we have receivd from our fathrs 
was welded by them in the passion of belief. We cannot 
conquer and remake that heritage for our own time 
with any belief less passionate than theirs was. 

As I face my future as an American, I am con- 
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vinced that an age at once harsher than any in the 
recent past and yet richer in possibilities is opening 
before us. It is my contention that America is unready 
for this future, that Americans will not play an ade- 
quate part in it until they have come to know them- 
selves deeply as a people and through that knowledge 
to liberate themselves, for this is the moment of fruition 
or failure. 


The real test is still to come. With the end of 
World War II America ceases to be the great onlooker 
of the West. America becomes enmeshed, willy-nilly, 
with every strand of popular striving, every current of 
social energy in the world; in fulfilling its destiny as a 
nation, America becomes part of world culture. 


We may, as Americans, bungle this process, we 
may seek to avert our eyes from it. But in the end 
we cannot escape it; we must make the perilous voyage. 
With what freightage will we make it? No one has 
yet succeeded in capturing the basic pattern of the 
American mind—but there is one, I am convinced. 


Without some new fitting faith, some new sense of 
greatness, I do not see how America can face ade- 
quately the harsh realities of the future. My faith 
centers in America, but that faith needs no external 
props of mythology and superstition. That faith is 
firm enough to endure the knowledge that the great- 
ness of the American future is not inevitable, and that 
the salvation of my country rests on works even more 
than on faith. 


We shall need a*great people, and great institutions, 
and a great democratic will to face this future. We 
shall need a people that does not send its ten million 
young men to war to fight and die for our cause and 
then, by disfranchising them, by denying them a right 
to shape the political destiny of the country for which 
they fight, strips them of the dignity of dying. We 
shall need sincere Congressional leaders who do not, 
with straight faces, act out the cynical farce of letting 
an anti-poll tax bill come to the Senate, promising 
hypocritically to support it, killing it furtively by 
refusing to vote for cloture of debate, and then shedding 
false tears over it by invoking a Constitutional amend- 
ment that will not pass for years, if at all. 


We shall need a press that believes in the existence 
of ideas as the youth or maiden believes in love, or the 
religious man believes in God, a press that clings to 
truth even more than it clings to money or power, or 


the corroding hatreds for what is new and fresh in our 
life. 

We shall need a mature people, a people that has 
put childish things behind it and risen to man’s estate, 
a people willing to speak out against wrong every day, 
a people that does not condemn a man because he has 
shown a capacity for growth during the past years, does 
not condemn him because he has spoken out when 
other politicians have been giving us only double talk. 

We shall need a people that does not raise medi- 
ocrity into an heroic quality and does not invest silence 
with sanctity. 
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We shall need a people that does not play with the 
thought that the policeman’s virtues necessarily fit a 
man for leadership, or that the housewifely talent for 
budget-balancing is tantamount to statesmanship. 


We shall need a people that does not have to bathe 
in the mud of racial or religious hatred in order to 
acquire the virility of he-men, a people that does not 
have to spit on Negroes in order to get a sense of white 
potency or white supremacy, a people that does not 
have to harry Jewish children in order to remember 
that Christians outnumber them and could wreak their 
will on them. 


We shall need people who are genuinely youthful, 
instead of those who use youth as a blind behind which 
they hide their fear of youth, their fear of new ideas 
and their professors. ; 


Let it not be said of the American people that we 
are a country of far spaces and vast frontiers and 
closed minds. And yet, in a striking sense, it is not 
the minds of our people as a whole that are closed but 
the minds of the economic and social rulers in our 
society. This is because the “philosophy of grab” that 
has dominated an unplanned economy has produced a 
certain mental reaction. You grab what you can and 
close your mind around it. 


We shall need a people that does not worship only 
at the shrine of material success. We shall need a 
people that can meet the concentrated power of the 
monopoly and the cartel and at the same time meet 
also the anarchic chaos of unregulated and unplanned 
production. 


We shall need, finally, a people whose ruling groups 
do not have to preserve inequality in their own nation 
in order to get the sense of being the elite, and do not 
have to foster anarchy in the world in order to get the 
sense of American sovereignty. 


The age ahead of us will be as revolutionary as any 
age has been in our past. The basic revolution is that 
of the machine, but with it will come necessary changes 
in our economic institutions as well, in our political 
and administrative techniques, in our ways of thought. 
The machine is no respecter of persons or places or 
traditions. The machine will deal as drastically with 
Americans as with any others. You cannot argue with 
the machine. You cannot propitiate the machine with 
slogans. You cannot say “mumbo jumbo” over it— 
mumbo jumbo such as “the free enterprise system,” 
or incantations against the existing ruling groups. You 
cannot expect the machine to keep running unless you 
contrive the methods for keeping it running; as it will 
not respond to propitiatory magic or to threats, so, on 
the other hand, it will not respond to hopes or rhetoric 
or the prayerful wishes of the tender-minded. 


The machine sets the pace and condition of our life 
and we can have a good life, ethically, if we first 
organize for the common good the vast productive 
capacity of the machine, for the machine is like the 
ancient god Moloch: when you do not learn how to 
tame it it eats men. 


NEW NEIGHBORS AFTER VICTORY 


The 1944 Anniversary Week Meetings Acquainted Delegates with 
Present and Future Opportunties for Fellowship and Service 


By ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


Boston the Spirit was present, and the Spirit 

spoke to the people in wartime, through the 
sermon, the addresses and lectures, the measured dis- 
cussions and deliberations, and certainly in the reports 
of large achievements in the past year and of even 
greater things to be done. 

It was a week that may well be described as com- 
plete. All the elements that make a real assembly of 
this free Fellowship were present with light and life 
and power. The program was a living orderly arrange- 
ment which grew daily, and indeed hourly, and one 
pursued it without haste or weariness to the crown of 
all the days—when the public meeting in Hayden 
Auditorium on Thursday heard United States Senator 
Harold H. Burton of Ohio, new moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Representative 
Walter H. Judd of Minneapolis, Minnesota, speak on 
the subject, “The Price of Unity.” They were intro- 
duced by President Frederick May Eliot. 

There was a fellowship in the Spirit, also, and the 
659 delegates, besides some hundreds of other Uni- 
tarians, were continually with one another as listeners 
and participants in the proceedings. Between and 
after the sessions, they talked about all these things 
and sat at table together in the warmth and under- 
standing and unity that makes the annual gathering 
of the association and all the Unitarian organizations 
a joy. 

Through the week there was a quietly predominant 
note—the coming day when this present war will be 
no more. While the speakers were most interested in 
the new world that they and we all wish to come, the 
overtone of the meetings, taken all in all, was that the 
time of the end of the war is drawing near. This was 
the solemn intimation of the service of commemoration, 
in the First Church, of Unitarians who have given 
their lives in the war and of “consecration to the cause 
of victory and a just and lasting peace.” 

Dr. Richard M. Steiner of Portland, Oregon, 
preached the Anniversary Sermon, Monday, May 22, 
on “The Hunger for Spiritual Certainty.” The gener- 
ating of faith out of the present chaos (which in turn 
grew out of a want of faith) is the great phenomenon of 
the time, he said, and the eloquent unfolding of his 
theme was that of a modern prophet-evangel. Again 
and again Dr. Steiner spoke the word that probed and 
made alive the inmost mind and soul. The hunger for 
spiritual certainty still lives—that truth within all 
truth, that truth men believe and live for, which is 
more spiritual than any human institution, the mini- 
mum of which is expressed in doing justly and loving 
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mercy; and the maximum, in walking humbly with God. 
Such faith was set high above the worship of demigod- 
like dictators and the deification of the state, which, 
it is to be hoped, is passing away. 

From the sermon, on Tuesday the people moved 
on to the field of education in religion. " There were 
wise and effective speakers and large numbers of 
hearers. Professor Edna M. Baxter of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation spoke on “Preparing Our Young 
Folks to Face the Future”; Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Director of the Division of Education, on “Finding 
and Developing Leaders”; Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, on 
“The Philosophy of Curriculum Building in a Free 
Church”; Miss Frances W. Wood, “Home and Church 
Guidance of Children in Wartime.” Equally important 
were addresses by Mrs. Elizabeth H. Frederick, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Mrs. Martha H. Fletcher and 
Rev. Lester C. Lewis.. Professor W. Linwood Chase 
conducted a spirited and provocative broadcast on 
“Do Teen-Agers Think?” over Station WBZ. Four 
high-school youth participated. 


“Ped 8 
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Service on the Home Front 


Interest was concentrated Wednesday on the vast 
scope and operation of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, which, it was stated, within a year has quad- 
rupled its expenditures, and is highly developed in its 
home department. Since the government has under- 
taken both rehabilitation and refugee work, the experi- 
ence of the personnel of the Service Committee has 
been given to the national, international, and postwar 
reconstruction programs, and thus the future plans of 
the Committee have been broadened. These include 
medical missions, case work with the dispossessed, the 
homeless, and children. 

At the Service Committee luncheon the people 
were reminded of the first days in 1939, before there 
was'a Committee, when the Unitarians sent Rev. and 
Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, who joined the Friends in the 
adventure in Czechoslovakia. They were to care for 
refugees who came from Sudetenland. Then the 
Germans came and the work was greatly curtailed. 
The Sharps were obliged to leave, and the refugee 
service seemed virtually ended at the close of 1939. 
In early 1940 Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter in- 
vestigated the needs in various countries, from France 
to the Balkans. An office in Paris was recommended, 
and the Sharps were commissioned to take it over. 
But while they were en route, Paris fell. They went 
to Lisbon, and from there made a successful entry into 
southern France. Thenceforth the Unitarian Service 
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Committee (whose present staff members are well 
known) was an established refugee and relief organiza- 
tion. Today it is one of the greatest of such institu- 
tions in the history of oppressed and harried peoples, 
and there are many hundreds of persons, victims of 
tyranny, whose experiences and their deliverances at 
the hands of the Committee make modern epics. 
Operations are carried on in twelve countries and on 
five continents, and communications are continued 
with refugees and with other agencies, private and 
governmental, in all parts of the world. Dr. Everett M. 
Baker, as chairman of the review and of greater plans 
for tomorrow, introduced, among a number of persons 
active in the work, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Mr. 
Percival F. Brundage, Rev. Edward A. Cahill, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, Mr. Otto T. Gilmore, Dr. Charles 
R. Joy and Mrs. Russell P. Wise. 


The Church of the Larger Fellowship 


Dr. Eliot said that six years ago, in his annual 
report, he asked the meeting of the association to make 
a contribution for the establishment of new churches in 
cities where the liberal voice was not heard. The dele- 
gates gave $1,700 that day. The bulk of the money 
was used in Miami, Florida. “I take the greatest 
pride and pleasure in announcing that the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Miami is a completely self-supporting 
institution, which this year raised: without outside 
assistance a budget of nearly seven thousand dollars. 
The church has a membership of nearly three hundred 
and has become a liberalizing force in the whole of 
southern Florida. The worship, the forum, the broad- 
cast, and many weekday activities, under the inspired 
leadership of Rev. Joseph Barth, and with the un- 
flagging faith and enthusiastic support of Mr. George G. 
Davis of the association, have made this strong church. 


“And now today,” said Dr. Eliot, when the applause 
had ended, “I ask you for something else. I ask your 
immediate and generous support for another great 
venture on a vaster scale. We are proposing to organize 
the isolated Unitarians of this continent into a church 
—the Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship. 
The plans have been most carefully thought through. 
They have been adopted by the Board of Directors 
and approved in detail by the Executive Committee. 
On October 1 the new church will be officially inaugu- 
rated. During the summer—from this moment on— 
the plans will be definitely under way.” At the end 
of three years, Dr. Eliot continued, he hopes it will be 
reported that “ten thousand Unitarians, of whose 
existence many were not at all aware, will have become 
banded together into this great, larger fellowship.” 
Dr. Eliot announced that Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
has accepted the call to be the minister of the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship, to take up his duties on 
September 1. 

In the Alliance meetings reports were given of a 
fine year under Miss Comins’ leadership. The appeals 
for the year were $11,100, and $13,387.46 was received, 
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$2,287.46 more than was asked for. Legacies for the 
year amounted to more than $14,000, and there were 
365 new members. Miss Comins said that almost 
without exception the branches have been “exploring 
the grave questions of our day in the light of religious 
experience and responsibility.” The women are asking 
how we may “understand other people; how to work 
out a plan of life that includes the alien, the under- 
privileged; what to do about war; how to plan for the 
future; and, most searching of all, how to live our 
religion honestly in these times of conflict.” Mme 
Laura Loyson, who has recently come to this country 
from an internment camp in Baden-Baden, was present 
and told of the 160 libraries, sustained by the Alliance, 
in the devastated areas of France. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Irving W. Stultz of the Chaplains Corps spoke 
on “The War of Today and the World of Tomorrow”; 
Rev. Bertha F. Pettengill of Portland, Maine, on 
“Who Is My Neighbor?” 

Mr. William Roger Greeley, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, gave the annual address 
on “One World, One Faith,” and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary dinner was held preceding the meeting, 
Tuesday, May 23. Thirty-two new ministers were 
welcomed into the Fellowship. A dinner was given by 
the Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship in honor of Rey. 
Henry W. Pinkham. Dr. John H. Lathrop gave a 
memorial address for Dr. Sydney B. Snow. Dr. Max 
Lerner, editor of PM, was the Ware Lecturer. Professor 
Paul Tillich and Professor Corliss Lamont represented 
Liberal Evangelicalism and Humanist-Positivist phi- 
losophy, respectively, in addresses on “The Purpose 
That Unites.” 


New Officers Elected 


Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler was elected president of 
the Religious Arts Guild. The new president of the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Social Justice is Rev. Kenneth 
C. Walker. The Unitarian Ministerial Union chose 
Rev. Everett M. Baker for president. The Ministers’ 
Wives Association met with Mrs. Frederick May Eliot. 
The Unitarian Temperance Society held a panel dis- 
cussion on “What Temperance Is and How to Promote 
It.” Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman spoke before the 
Fellowship of Social Justice on “Anti-Semitism and 
the Challenge to Christianity.” Rev. Carl A. Seaward 
was elected president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 

Resolutions were voted by the American Unitarian 
Association, covering postwar responsibility of the 
churches, an international program, a world order com- 
pact, places of refuge within the country for all refugees 
able to reach this land, the rights of racial minorities, 
and economic and social justice. 

During the week word was received of the death 
of Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, a great spirit in the Fellow- 
ship, and the death of Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, 
president emeritus of the Meadville Theological School, 
honored teacher and scholar; expressions of tribute to 
them were given. ; 


IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND 


By EDWIN B. GOODELL, JR. 


with it the implication, I hope, that I pretend 

to no profound knowledge upon which historical 
judgment can be based. On the other hand my work 
gave exceptional opportunities to talk with representa- 
tive people from many walks of life and from many 
parts of the United Kingdom. In addition to this, 
kind friends, and particularly Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
gave me letters to distinguished Englishmen who were 
most cordial and communicative, and you are entitled 
to the composite views these contacts produced. 

There is no space to list all of my sources, but I will 
mention a few, for I believe it is important in apprais- 
ing judgments to know the source of information. 

Through the courtesy of the Ministry of Home 
Security I attended a two weeks’ course at the Civil 
Defense Staff college. Fifty officials from as many local 
governments were present. We lived together in a 
_ beautiful country estate, and the atmosphere was con- 

ducive to a free exchange of views. Irish, Scottish, 
Welsh and English counties were represented. I can 
assure you that without exception these men were 
intensely interested in an American’s attitudes and 
were very willing to express theirs. 

Then there was the high spot, when through the 
good offices of Dr. Eliot I dined with Lord and Lady 
Woolton. He was the very popular Minister of Food 
and is now the Minister of Reconstruction, a member 
of the War Cabinet and the leading Unitarian layman. 
He was appointed to plan and in due time carry out 
the postwar program—of “Work, Houses and Food for 
All.” In passing I might say that in our talk I 
referred to this as a “slogan.” Lord Woolton corrected 
me and said: “It is more than a slogan; it is a program 
and it will be carried out.” 

Two evenings were spent at informal gatherings of 
Labor Party members. I was simply a fly on the wall, 
but I did learn the attitudes of at least a small section 
of the Labor Party. There were two members of Par- 
liament and some outstanding intellectual leaders 
present—about ten persons, men and women, at each 
gathering. 

Many evenings were spent in Sector Posts and some 
part of the program was devoted to questions about 
American from the civil defense veterans. There were 
usually about twenty present and the meetings were 
held in the working class districts. The questions gave 
an indication of great interest in the United States and 
threw light on the hopes of these splendid people who 
played and are still playing such an important part in 
the saving of civilization. They want it to stay 
“saved.” 

A leading member of “big business” wrote some of 
his opposite numbers in Britain to be nice to me, and 
regularly every two weeks I was taken to lunch, dinner, 
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to the theatre or invited for a night in the country by 
some member of this group. 

Toward the end of my stay I met a man who had 
distinguished himself in the field of civil defense and 
was also a communist. I had a delightful evening with 
him at his club and was able to get a good idea of the 
thinking of his group. Qualified communists are 
accepted for government employment in Britain 
although they are still not allowed in the Labor Party. 

This partial list of experiences will show that I was 
exposed to a wide range of opinion, although I confess 
that each sample was very small. It is dangerous to 
assume that the samples were typical of the group they 
represented, but in setting down impressions of any 
broad nature, based on my own personal experiences, 
I must do just that. The positive assertions that follow 
must be considered with this in mind. 

1. The people are solidly behind the coalition gov- 
ernment for the period of the war. This includes deep 
confidence in the basic foreign policy as represented in 
the Atlantic Charter, and in the United Nations, Mos- 
cow, Cairo and Teheran Agreements. There is cheer- 
ful acceptance and understanding of the domestic in- 
conveniences that are necessary for victory. By-elec- 
tions that have gone against the government must not 
be interpreted as indicating deep dissatisfaction. 

2. There is bewilderment over the critical attitude 
in the United States of our own government and of 
our allies, including of course Great Britain. The state- 
ments of the “five Senators” shook Britain from top 
to toe. There is high regard for our present policy, but 
a deep fear that it may not continue. This leads to a 
kind of double planning for the postwar. There is one 
plan if we go along with the United Nations, and 
another if we don’t. Of course I discussed no such 
matters with officials, but I can assure you that the 
personal views run along these lines. 

3. The people are ready to accept a continuance of 
necessary restrictions after the war to assure recovery. 
They dislike inconvenience, but they see the hardship 
as slight compared with the gains. Control of food 
has brought about a new high in physical health and 
control of work has brought improved mental health to 
millions who never before have felt wanted or useful. I 
expect to see many of these controls continued into 


_ postwar days. 


4. There is a strong feeling that capital and labor 
joint management committees, working in partnership 
with the government and in accord with planning to 
fill national and international needs, can bring a higher 
standard of living for all groups. People want the 
minimum regimentation to achieve this, but expect 
and will accept some restrictions for the common good 
—on the theory that discipline is required to gain 
freedom. This view was expressed to me by “big busi- 
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ness” as well as “worker.” In spite of some strikes 
and some misunderstandings there has been a great 
gain in mutual respect between these groups in the 
war period. They have both, with minor exceptions, 
put the common good first for some time now, and it 
has worked. There is a hope, if not a conviction, that 
the quest for a better world will be as inspiring and 
unifying as the desire to win the war. 

It must be stated that a section of the Labor Party 
is convinced that the coalition government and the 
close labor-management collaboration cannot and must 
not go on after the war, and this section is already 
attacking it. They fear a “sellout” and point to the 
last war as evidence. It seemed to me when I was 
there that this was a very small group, but things I 
have read since make me believe that the Labor 
opposition to the Churchill government is growing. It 
is my belief that the United Nations will stay united 
at the close of the war, and that, if they do, a strong 
coalition government in Britain will survive. 

5. There will be insistence on social security “from 
the cradle to the grave” and on extension of the oppor- 
tunities for education which previously have been 
enjoyed only by the few. These provisions are well 
along toward becoming law. It is understood that 
social security depends on full employment. The 
Beveridge Plan alone can’t do it. Lord Woolton seemed 
convinced that full employment could be achieved 
through planning, without surrendering liberty but 
rather enlarging it. One knows after meeting him that 
he is both able and intellectually honest. His work in 
the fair control of food and in the establishment of the 
“communal” or British Restaurants is greatly admired 
by all. There seemed to be a strong conviction that 
nothing should stop all-out production for peace and 
that with good will and co-operation by all groups 
nothing need stop it. 

6. The construction of four to five million family 
housing units has already been envisaged and there 
seems to be no opposition whatsoever to housing 
projects. There is discussion everywhere on the best 
method of construction and the most suitable kinds of 
sites. These matters are considered the business of 
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the whole community—not just of the “experts.” 
House-to-house canvasses were being made to deter- 
mine needs and record desires. “Let the experts solve 
the problem, we will state it’ seemed to be the attitude 
of the people, and I thought it wholesome. ~ 

7. I found a general appreciation of the fact that 
the internal economy would be very dependent on the 
freedom of world markets—hence the breathless watch- 
ing of our foreign policy. An important British busi- 
nessman asked me to see a friend of his in a similar 
industry in this country. He said, “Make him see that 
if we all submit to internationally controlled distribu- 
tion we can have peace and prosperity, but that if we 
do not we must expect another war.” He was very 
earnest. Necessity is forcing this view on British 
industry. 

8. I went to only five church services and cannot 
do more than report what others told me on the “state 
of religion.” Lord Woolton felt that the Church of 
England had accepted to an increasing degree the 
liberalism of the Unitarian church and that the growth 
of the Unitarian movement had been retarded by this. 
He took the broad view that one should be pleased at 
the rapid growth of liberal thought. The five sermons 
I heard were extremely progressive and the churches 
were full. 

So these are some “impressions,” and I believe that 
no one with whom I talked would quarrel with them. 
I have seen many printed observations and heard radio 
talks by returned travelers that give very different 
views on some points. My only answer is that this is 
how it looked to me. There is, however, well-nigh 
universal agreement among the observers that in the 
British we have tried and true allies. Surely I was 
impressed with this every day of my six months’ stay. 
They want no narrow alliance, but a world order, and 
hope and pray that we will support the implementation 
of the foundation agreements already signed. 


Next Month... Youth Issue 


With the opening of workcamps and summer con- 
ferences it is appropriate that the July Register be 
devoted wholly to youth, especially to the religious 
interests of liberal young people. Articles by young 


people (including the two prize-winning essays on° 


“Is My Religion on the Beam?”) will include material 
on high-school, college and armed service youth— 
pictures, poetry and discussion material for your 
youth group. Order extra copies today. In quantities 
of fifteen or more, 10c each. 


MAY ISSUE CORRECTION 


Page 155, col. 2, { 3; for “Balkan States” read “Baltie 
States.” 


Page 179, col. 1, § 1; for “Before three hundred” read 


“Before 250.” 

Page 187, Hnausa Summer Conference; for “August 20-22” 
read “August 20-27.” 

Page 195, A.U.A. Nominations; for “Moderator—One 
Year” read “Moderator—Two Years.” 4 
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Foundations of a Reasonable F aith 


By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


long ago from a naval chaplain, serving with a 
marine regiment. His address is “Fleet Post 
Office, San Francisco, California.” 

The chaplain’s problem is his own very personal 
one of the religion of the men under his charge. “I am 
greatly concerned,” he writes, “about the ignorance 
which is manifest when the subject of religious faith 
is brought up.” This means serious business, not only 
for the present but for the future, for these men in 
his regiment, “and thousands of others like them,” as 
the chaplain well points out, “will be those with whom 
the church will have to deal in the years to come.” 

As he studies his men, he finds that in the matter 
of religion they divide roughly into three groups: 

First, there are those who give “blind acceptance” 
to a certain type of faith.. They have been indoc- 
trinated successfully, and therefore their minds are 
fixed. They are doing no thinking, no inquiring, at 
all; they are just believing what the church has 
taught them. 

A second and larger group of men is characterized 
by “indifference.” A generation ago the chaplain 
would probably have described these men as hostile to 
religion. They would have been atheists, or at least 
agnostics, and would have been belligerent in their 
opposition to everything pertaining to religious faith. 
But now they do not care enough to get excited or 
aggressive. Their indifference, writes the chaplain, 
springs from their feeling “that religion is outmoded, 
especially that which the average church proclaims. 
These men cannot believe the traditional creeds, and 
since there are so few churches and so little religious 
literature which come down to earth, they neglect 
the whole thing rather than take part in something of 
which they are ashamed.” 

The third group among these marines, the smallest 
of the three, is composed of a few men who have “a 
personal faith which is strong, honest and growing.” 
These men have evidently thought things out for 
themselves, and have reached some religious convic- 
tions that are their own. 

Facing this situation, which is so typical of our 
larger society here at home, our chaplain got together 
a discussion group, to the end of discovering if it were 
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possible in this age to lay deep and sure “the founda- » 


tions of a reasonable faith.” He wanted to lay hold 
on something that could be “understood and believed 
by a thinking man—a faith not for theologians. to 
discuss but for an average man to believe.” After what 
was evidently a good‘ deal of serious thought, based 
upon a frank and free interchange of opinion among 
his men, the chaplain produced the following affirma- 
_ tion: : 
I believe in man whose unique nature compels 


him to search for truth concerning the ever-changing 
unwerse of which he is a part. 

I believe in God as the ultimate answer to man’s 
search for truth and I think of Him in terms of a pur- 
poseful, creating mind or “spirit,’ permeating and 
transcending the universe. 

I believe in religion as the manifestation of man’s 
feelings toward his fellow men and toward God. 

I believe in Jesus of Nazareth who suffered and 
died for his religious convictions and who by his ex- 
ample and word is the world’s greatest teacher of 
religion. , 

I believe in the Christian church as the organiza- 
tion through which the Christian way of life is revealed 
from generation to generation and in which congenial 
men find fellowship with one another and with God. 

I believe in the Bible interpreted as a progressive 
expression in history of a particular people’s faith. 

Here is the best statement of religious faith I have 
seen in many years. Forged at the battle front, out 
of an intimate experience of life and death, this state- 
ment is not only a confessio fidei for the present hour, 
but a prophecy of faith for the future of our world. 

It is a liberal faith, the product of open minds, 
freed from superstition, dogma and outworn tradition. 
It is a reasonable faith, consistent with the best learn- 
ing of our time, as well as with the common experience 
of the common daily life of men. I like particularly 
its humanistic approach to the problem of belief: 
this affirmation begins where all statements of faith 
should begin, namely with man and his endeavors 
after truth! I like in the same way its proclamation 
of God: this affirmation ends where all statements of 
faith should end, namely with the Deity as “the ulti- 
mate answer to man’s search for truth”! The defini- 
tion of religion is simple and yet fundamental. The 
statements about Jesus, the church and the Bible could 
scarcely be improved. Where is the free man who 
would not lose his spiritual “indifference” before this 
“reasonable faith,” and with heartfelt devotion accept 
it as his own? 
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A CHORUS OF LIVING FAITH 


By VINCENT B. SILLIMAN 4 


Choric reading, as Mr. Silliman indicates, 1s a 
democratic form of public worship far too infrequently 
used in our churches. This article is based on Mr. 
Silliman’s very successful presentation to a crowded 
church in March, 1944, of “A Chorus of Living Faith.” 
Believing similar presentations would add richness and 
vitality to other church services, the editor asked 
Mr. Silliman to describe the event for ministers who 
might emulate his success. Copies of the service are 
available from American Unitarian Youth, 25 Beacon 
Street. Boston 8, Massachusetts. Tue Eprror 


HE service began with a procession of one hun- 
ik and fifty participants. At the head was a 

chorus made up of the choirs of five churches; 
sixteen ministers brought up the rear. The rest were 
members of two large speech choirs—one of young 
people, the other of adults. All these and the congre- 
gation were singing the hymn, “Light of ages and of 
nations.” Inasmuch as the congregation entirely filled 
the stately Unitarian church of All Souls’ in New York 
City, this was an impressive beginning. 

_ The service as a whole bore the title, “A Chorus of 
Living Faith,” and it was, as the subtitle announced, 
“A Religious Celebration of Free Faith and World 
Community.” The service culminated in an interpreta- 
tion through the medium of choral speech of the 
declaration, “The Faith behind Freedom.” . The Metro- 
politan Conference of Free Churches sponsored the 
service, and the participants were people of the Unitar- 
ian churches of New York City and vicinity. 

“The Faith behind Freedom” is, of course, the 
declaration of faith and purpose presented in 1943 
at the Anniversary Meetings in Boston. At our service 
in New York there was an address by Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, chairman of the committee that gave this 
declaration its final form. 

When I first had an opportunity to read over the 
declaration, it occurred to me that here was, essentially, 
an anthem; I became convinced that an interpretation 
of it through choral speech would be appropriate to 
its language, structure and significance, and would be 
profoundly impressive. 

From my first sharing of the idea with a ministerial 
colleague, it began to take shape as a co-operative 
enterprise; and the co-operation was so widespread 
and so hearty on the part of officers of the conference, 
ministers, choirmasters, young people and adults that 
there is no room in this article to name, as I should 
like to do, the many persons who were especially 
helpful. 

For purposes of choral speaking, “The Faith behind 
Freedom” divided itself into three parts: “The Struggle 
to Be Free,” “Definition and Assertion of Faith” and 
“Affirmation of Purpose.” The first part was given 
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by young men’s, young women’s, men’s and women’s 
voices so grouped. An interlude followed, which 
consisted of very brief passages from prophets of many 
centuries and traditions. These passages were spoken 
individually by the ministers. In the second part, the 
entire youth speech choir was used in antiphonal 
contrast to the adult speech choir; there were sentences 
finely spoken by soloists, and other sentences memor- 
able because of the manner in which the members of 
both speech choirs rendered them in unison. For the 
third part, the congregation rose and, led by the speech 
choirs, joined in the affirmation of purpose. This was 
the high point of the speaking. Thereupon the chorus, 
under the direction of Mr. William Henry Brewster, 
sang a remarkable paraphrase of William Blake’s 
“Jerusalem,” to music by Mr. C. Hubert H. Parry. 

The finest possible materials for the service were 
at hand in Unitarian publications. The invocation 
employed the phraseology of the first litany in “A 
Service of Worship for Use in Time of War.” Dr. 
Horace Westwood’s “The Spirit of Man Shall Tri- 
umph,” familiar as a responsive reading, was gloriously 
sung as a canticle by the chorus. The hymns in- 
cluded “Wonders Still the World Shall Witness,” “Life 
of Ages, Richly Poured” and “Once to Every Man and 
Nation.” Early in the service, the youth speech choir 
gave a vigorous and moving presentation of eight 
stanzas from Walt Whitman’s “Pioneers! O Pioneers!” 

The occasion had many values. The speech choirs 
brought together one hundred young people and adults 
from diverse and widely scattered churches, and fos- 
tered acquaintance and esprit de corps among them. 
Two social gatherings for young people were held in 
connection with the project and were thoroughly en- 
joyed. The co-operation of all the ministers of the 
conference was the more heartening because the tastes 
and opinions of Unitarian ministers hereabouts are 
notably various. From the beginning, one of the chief 
purposes was educational, and I knew this purpose was 
being fulfilled when participants began to say to me, 
“that certainly is a wonderful statement.” 

I trust the service was prophetic of what we 
Unitarians may do often and widely. Miss Mildred 
Jones Keefe in her Choric Interludes has suggested 
some uses of choral speech in religious services. Here 
I wish to stress the potentialities of choral speech as 
a medium for constructive religious propaganda. The 
Nazis used choral speech to put across totalitarian 
propaganda, but those who write on the subject in 
English declare that the art of choral speech is inher- 
ently democratic and co-operative. 

Trained voices are not necessary; but there must be 
a director who knows something of the vigor and 
delicacy of expression of which massed voices are 
capable, and who has high standards for performance. 


* 


A NEW VENTURE IN CHURCHMANSHIP 


By ROBERT K. WINTERS 


Unitarians will enjoy this success story of a genu- 
inely interracial liberal church in South Berkeley, 
California, initiated by Congregationalists and led by 
a colored Congregationalist minister, Roy Nichols, and 
a white Unitarian minster, Robert K. Winters, both 
students at the Starr King School for the Ministry. 


N a world engaged in a death struggle between 

I opposing ideologies, it is important that an exam- 
ination of the church be made in the light of the 

great changes now taking place. The church can no 
longer be content to play its traditional réle in com- 
munity life; it must take its place as an important 
social force in the rapidly changing scene. A new 
venture in churchmanship was begun about six months 
ago that may lead the way in making the church a 
vital social force in remolding the area in which it is 
situated. This unique project in church organization 
was opened in Berkeley, California, on October 24, 1944, 
and is known officially as the South Berkeley Com- 
munity Church. 

A solid month of groundwork was necessary before 
the formal opening in October. During this month a 
survey was made of the neighborhood in which the 
church was to be started. The purpose of the survey 
was to discover the social, recreational and religious 
needs of the community. We also hoped to get a 
clearer picture of the racial and economic groups mak- 
ing up this area the church was to serve. The survey 
was very helpful in planning our programs, and has 
been a continual aid as we progressed. The aim of this 
church is “To serve, in so far as we may, the spiritual, 
social and recreational needs and desires of the people 
without regard to race or color.’ The survey showed 
that the people themselves were almost unanimously 
in favor of our aim to make this an interracial church. 

But the South Berkeley church is more than merely 
“an interracial church.” This church serves many 
economic classes, and people from varying social levels 
congregate on an equal basis there. There was a tend- 
ency at first for the church to become a traditional 
middle-class organization with professional and busi- 
ness people making up its membership. Gradually, 
its influence began to spread in the community, and 
war workers and other laboring men and women began 
to find their place at this church. Now as the church 


bell peals out its call on Sunday mornings, we see 


people from the “hill district” arriving in big cars, and 
at the same time people from the neighborhood stroll- 
ing toward the church on the corner. Men who have 
been working the “graveyard shift” the night before 
may be seen hurrying to attend this church that is 
different, that is meeting a real need of all men for 
sincere brotherhood. The church is several miles from 
the University of California campus, but we are happy 
to find more and more students attending regularly. 


A pattern for tomorrow's church schools 


‘No exact statistical tabulation has been made of 
the geographic background of the people in our fellow- 
ship. But from my contacts as co-minister of the 
church I have discovered that the people here are 
trom all sections of the United States. A few native 
Californians worship with us, but we also boast of 
many newcomers (both Negro and white) who have 
migrated here recently from southern states. The 
Midwest is well represented, and a few Easterners 
have found their way to this little church in Berkeley. 
It is difficult to make any generalizations about the 
background of the people in the fellowship. * They are 
just people. They come from north and south, east 
and west. They work in shipyards and in offices. 
There are doctors, dentists, teachers, carpenters, rail- 
road men and merchants. Many of the congregation 
come from the immediate neighborhood, others come 
from a distance by streetcar or automobile, but all feel 
at home as a part of the same vital, moving, common 
buman endeavor toward better community living and 
brotherhood which this church symbolizes. 

The South Berkeley Community Church has be- 
come a center for many organizations in Berkeley that 
are also working for a better world and a more demo- 
cratic nation and city. The Berkeley Interracial Com- 
mittee has used our facilities for its monthly meetings; 


American Youth for Democracy finds at this church a 


friendly welcome, and since it too is in sympathy with 
the program and goals of this attempt at practising 
brotherhood it holds many group meetings at the 
church. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, noted sociologist from Fisk 
University, was present for the formal opening of the 
church last October. Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, former 
president of Talladega College, Alabama. a Negro 
school, and at present professor at the Pacific School 
of Religion, has been a frequent speaker from this 
pulpit, and has transferred his membership to this 
church. Mr. Kirby Page, noted author and lecturer, 
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was the headline speaker in a one-day conference at 
the church on “Building a Just and Durable Peace.” 
Dr. Will W. Alexander, vice-president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, was a most welcome visiting speaker 
on the subject of “Stemming the Rising Tide of 
Racism.” Our most recent visitor was Mr. J. Langston 
Hughes who thrilled a packed church with his poetry 
reading and stirring comments on world affairs. 

But more important than the well-known figures 
who have been with us is the actual day-to-day work 
being carried on by the church members themselves. 
In addition to the regular Sunday morning church 
service, which has an average attendance of 125, other 
programs are being carried on regularly. The South 
Berkeley Community Center has been organized in an 
effort to reach all of the people in the neighborhood, 
and not merely those who attend the Sunday morning 
services. As part of the Center’s activities a complete 
survey is being conducted to discover how adequate 
the present social, recreational and educational facili- 
ties of the community are. We plan also to interview 
the residents themselves more fully to see how the 
week-day activities of the Center can be arranged to 
meet more nearly the desires and hopes of the people 
themselves. Already sewing classes, a music club, a 
Red Cross nutrition class and boys’ and girls’ clubs 
have been organized by the Center. To date, badmin- 
ton, ping-pong, dancing and folk games have been a 
part of the recreational or social emphasis, and more 
activities along this line have been planned. 

A social action committee was one of the first 
organizations to get started in the program at South 
Berkeley. A co-operative book-buying club was started 
by this committee. The social action group has been 
carrying on educational meetings on many interesting 
projects, and seriously attempting to make its influence 
felt in the community. One of the social action services 
undertaken was that of registering voters for the prim- 
ary elections in California. The registrars were present 
following the Sunday morning services, thus enabling 
many new Californians to register for voting. Many 
people expressed their appreciation of this work, espe- 
cially those who had previously been denied their right 
of franchise by poll taxes in their home states. 

The South Berkeley Community Church was begun 
as a missionary venture of the Northern California 
Conference of the Congregational Board, and a portion 
of the expenses is paid by this denominational organiza- 
tion. However, the congregation has grown rapidly 
and is gradually attaining financial independence. The 
Congregational Board of Supervisors allowed the co- 
ministers and the church council political independence 
from the first. The Congregational church should be 
highly commended for its insight and willingness to 
launch out into a new and daring project such as this. 
As a Unitarian, I was especially proud and happy for 
a chance to work in this vital experiment in brother- 
hood. It is my hope that the Unitarian fellowship 
will soon attempt similar projects in racial co-operation, 
a necessary pathway to Christian brotherhood and 
democracy. 
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A PRAYER FOR INVASION DAY 


LORD of Hosts, within whose righteous hands 
( lie the destinies of nations, grant us steadfast 

confidence and unfaltering fortitude in these 
dark hours of doubt and dread. As our armed forces 
and their allies enter the Valley of Decision we pray 
from the depths of our hearts for brothers, husbands, 
fathers, sons, all those most dear who now, on our 
behalf, face deadly perils on land, or sea, or in the air. 
Mercifully grant that their warfare may speedily secure 
for us a just and enduring peace. 


If it be thy will, bring them safely through the 
valley of the shadow of death and return them to their 
homes with thankful hearts. If it must needs be that 
they suffer wounds, give us loving skill to ease their 
pain and restore them to health and vigor. If death 
awaits them, nerve them to meet it with dauntless 
courage and undefeated hearts; and teach us so -to 
live and labor that their sacrifices shall not have been 
in vain. 


We pray for our country that her great vision of 
human welfare may remain undimmed; that those in 
authority may guide her destiny with farsighted wis- 
dom; that her citizens may not fail in the self-discipline 
that is the price of freedom, and in the co-operation that 
shall issue in the world-wide commonwealth of man. 


We pray for all mankind, even while we wage war 
against those who now are our enemies. Bid us remem- 
ber that they are still our fellow men and thy children, 
that they were once our friends, and that in days to 
come we must make them our friends again. 


Let us not forget that our complacent selfishness, 
our blindness to thy law, our unwillingness to bear our 
part of the world’s burdens, have helped to bring us 
to this hour. Forgive us our failures and our sins, and 
teach us how to forgive those who have sinned against 
us. Let not our hearts be hardened against pity for 
those whom by force of circumstances we strike down. 
Save us from the corrosive bitterness of hatred and 
the vindictive spirit of revenge, and restrain us from 
any use of force or policy that may not serve the cause 
of freedom. 


Strengthen our faith in the saving power of good 
will, and unite us in the spirit of brotherhood with all 
who labor to build a new world, wherein each shall 
dwell under his own vine and fig tree with none to 
make him afraid, and all shall bring their gifts to the 
common treasury of mankind. 


In preparation for that day turn our hearts to a 
more understanding and faithful discipleship to him 
whom the ages have called the Prince of Peace, in 
whose name we pray: thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done, on earth as it is in heaven. Amen. 


H. W. F. 


Learning Ae 


Vicksburg, he told President Lincoln that he would 

send the Ninth Corps to General Burnside, and 
Lincoln sent word of this to Burnside. The troops, 
however, didn’t arrive, and it was natural for General 
Burnside to protest to the Commander in Chief. In 
his telegram of reply, the President used these words: 
“General Grant is a copious worker and fighter, but a 
very meagre writer or telegrapher. No doubt he 
changed his purpose in regard to the Ninth Corps for 
some sufficient reason, but has forgotten to notify 
us of it.” 


[ General Grant’s first despatch after the fall of 


It would have made life easier and pleasanter for 
the President, as well as for many others, if Grant 
had been both a worker and a writer; but in the situa- 
tion in which the nation found itself in 1863 it was far 
more important to have a man of action in the crucial 
post of command than a man of words. Explanations 
could wait, if necessary, but delays in action could be 
easily fatal. What was needed to supplement the 
meagre use of words by Grant was confidence in his 
skill as a military leader. “No doubt,” wired the 
President to the impatient Burnside, “he changed his 
purpose .. . for some sufficient reason.” That con- 
fidence was as important as the military knowledge and 
generalship of the man in the field. Lincoln and Grant 
made an ideal team. They had the only satisfactory 
basis for an effective partnership—a mutual respect 
for each other’s abilities and a mutual trust in each 
other’s right intentions. On that basis, Grant could 
forget to notify Lincoln of a change in his plans with- 
out the President’s wavering in his faith that the 
change had been made for some good reason. 


At Home and at Church 


There is no test of our confidence in one another 
that occurs more frequently in this busy world than 
that which is provided by our forgetting to explain to 
ene another why we have changed our plans. Every 
family offers a dozen such tests in the course of a week, 
end the practical inconvenience that can be caused if 
we fall into the habit of not keeping each other in- 
formed as to our plans is so great—especially for the 
mother of the family—that it is a primary duty not to 
forget. Nevertheless once in a while it is bound to 
happen, even in the “best regulated” households— 
and then the test comes. Do you assume that Johnny 
changed his plans “for some sufficient reason” when he 


Trust Each Other 


doesn’t turn up at the time he was expected? Or do 
you assume that he is merely careless and thoughtless? 
We all know the countless causes of irritation and 
friction an impatient ‘spirit can discover within the 
family circle if there is no solid basis of mutual con- 
fidence. 


And the same thing is true of churches. Plans 
inevitably have to be changed, and it is easy enough 
to forget to notify everyone concerned. The Boy 
Scout hike has to be postponed, “for some sufficient 
reason,’ but two boys somehow don’t get the message 
and they turn up at the appointed hour in full hiking 
panoply. It shouldn’t happen, of course, but every now 
and again it will, and unless there’s a pretty sound 
basis of mutual confidence it can do a lot of damage. 
Every minister could multiply examples—including the 
time when the hour for a wedding rehearsal was 
changed without anybody’s remembering to let him 
know—and most parents could build up quite a list, too, 
but it doesn’t matter seriously unless it creates a sense 
of basic mistrust. Then it can prove disastrous. 


Taking a Chance 


In a world like ours, where many long-established 
confidences have been shaken or at least menaced, it is 
tremendously important that we should deliberately 
strive to build up confidence in each other in the smaller 
and more intimate circles of the home and the church. 
Such confidence must be justified, and there is there- 
fore a constant need for watching our own habits to 
see that we put a minimum of strain on other people’s 
confidence in us. But trust has the power to create 
its own justification, and if we consciously try to 
increase our confidence in one another we shall by 
that very effort promote the trustworthiness we assume. 
Unless we are on our guard, we can fall into the habit 
of distrusting one another, and even into the habit of 
enjoying the practice of distrust; but if our religion has 
any power to make itself felt in terms of personal atti- 
tudes and conduct it will save us from that. What is 
needed is the positive and systematic effort to trust 
one another a little more than the facts seem to war- 
rant, and that margin of unwarranted trust may prove 
to be the decisive factor. It means taking a chance, 
if you like to put it that way, but “faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for” quite as truly today as it 
was in the days of old. 
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The Register Recommends: 
RADIO 


The Six Pillars of Peace, WBZ (Boston), Sundays 
9:30-9:45 a. mM. E. W. T.; a series of six programs 
beginning May 28 under the sponsorship of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. June 4, Pro- 
fessor Kirtley F. Mather; June 11, Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington; June 18, Professor Henry W. Holmes; 
June 25, Professor Ralph Barton Perry. 


MOVIES 


Tunisian Victory, a 72-minute documentary film based 
on the North African campaign; issued by the 
Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain; directed and produced by Colonel Frank 
Capra and Lieutenant Colonel Hugh Stewart. A 
stirring and brilliant film record of a complicated 
campaign which shows the interdependence of in- 
dustry, labor, government and fighting men in this 
great venture of Allied arms. The finest film report- 
ing of this war. A movie for all to see during the 
invasion campaign. 


PAMPHLETS 


The Peace We Want. New York: Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace. 10c. A very 
brief, well organized guide for leaders of discussion 
groups, forums, etc. Elementary but splendid for 
new and inexperienced church groups. 

(Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, Eight West 
Fortieth Street, New York City 18) 

When I Get Out Will I Find a Job? By Maxwell S. 
Stewart. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc. 10c. A “must” discussion unit on the subject 
uppermost in the minds of servicemen today. Ex- 
cellent pictograph illustrations. 

(Public Affairs Committee, Inc., Thirty Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City) 
S. H, F. 


LETTER FROM LONDON © 


HE General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
[essai Churches has appointed a representa- 
tive to visit America as soon as practicable. He 

will visit your country at the invitation of the American 
Unitarian Association. The representative is Rev. 
G. J. G. Grieve, a young man, minister of the High- 
gate Church in London. Mr. Grieve is chairman of 
the Overseas and Foreign Committee of the General 
Assembly; he has played an important part in the 
work of the assembly, and has been most active in 
London in connection with the A. U. A. relief work in 
Europe. Dr. Dexter and Dr. Joy will know him well. 
This will not be his first visit to America. He was 
Hibbert Scholar at Harvard during the session 1935-36. 
We are delighted to be sending a representative to 
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you, particularly at the invitation of the A. U. A. 
Our thoughts are frequently with you, and our sense 
of unity with you in our religious community is very 
deep. 

In this letter I had better try to write about some 
general issues outside the direct interests of our denom- 
ination. Spring is upon us as I write, a lovely spring, 
with hope in it for the world. We are all waiting for 
the occasion when our two countries, locked together in 
the brotherhood of the armed forces, will strike their 
blow to bring the war in Europe to an end. Common 
sense tells us that when this has been accomplished, 
cur joint forces will not take long about the job in the 
East. We are waiting in complete confidence, with our 
eyes wide open to the sacrifice, but with hearts strong 
in the knowledge that having come so far we have more 
than enough strength to go on to the end. 

As probably in America, ceaseless discussion goes 
on here about the future, about the kind of world 
there shall be after the war, the kind of life that shall 
be reconstructed for the common man. In the midst 
of war our people are all agog about the drama of 
existence; they take an intense interest in personalities, 
in movements, in Parliament, in art and music. I 
must not exaggerate about art and music! Undoubtedly 
there is a demand for the latter unknown before. The 
concert halls are packed and the audiences usually 
consist of young and youngish people. I cannot say 
much for our theatres; they too are packed, but the 
standard of plays is pretty poor. Perhaps, too, I ought 
not to say much about our wartime literature; in the 
serious novel your novelists have us beaten to a frazzle, 
and that was so, of course, before the war. But in spite 
of everything there is a teeming, serious, vital interest 
underneath; men care and care deeply and the results 
of that will show in the future. All this activity is as 
much a sign of victory as anything else. Your presi- 
dential elections no doubt have their disadvantages in 
wartime, but the fact that they can be held is as much 
a proclamation of victory as anything that can be seen 
or read about. Wouldn’t the Germans or the Japs like 
to have something similar! And what a sign of weak- 
ness it is that they dare not have it. 

The speech of Mr. Cordell Hull broadcast on April 
9 has had a good press in this country. It is startling 
how political issues that seem complicated can be made 
very plain by the men who, to the outsider, seem to 
be in the very midst of the complication. No doubt 
there is a wide gap between the statement of principle 
and its detailed practical application, but your Secre- 
tary of State seemed only to be stating the obvious— 
and doing an immense service thereby—when he said 
that no paper plan will work unless people are pre-_ 
pared to work it. The future fate of the world will 
not depend upon the paper schemes but upon the will 
and intelligence of the common people behind them. 
Therein, I imagine, our respective religious communi- 
ties are making their own contribution in the life of 
their respective nations. 


E. G. Ler 


Pauntley Court 


By LOLA LIDDERDALE 


, F, as it is rumored he does, Dick Whittington, first 
| and most famous Lord Mayor of London, revisits 
his childhood home at Pauntley Court in the 
Gloucestershire farmland, he will find no more tangible 
evidence of the world at war than the sight of some 
fifty brown-faced healthy looking children and babies, 
living happily under the roof that once sheltered him 
and his cat in the fifteenth century and which has now 
been taken over by the International Commission for 
War Refugees in Great Britain as a hostel for Allied 
and British children. 

Some of the children at Pauntley Court are front- 
line children—that is, children who have seen the war 
at as close quarters as perhaps any soldier on the 
battlefield and who have seen things that few children 
outside Europe have ever seen. Half of them are 


Allied children who have escaped from their own’ 


occupied countries, coming across the Channel or the 
North Sea in little open boats or across half a dozen 
frontiers to neutral states; the rest are British children 
who have been evacuated from dangerous areas—a few 
of them have been dug up out of the rubble of bombed 
houses and shelters after enemy air attacks. 

Most of the children still think it is a miracle to 
wake up each morning in comfortable beds with clean 
sheets and warm blankets, in nurseries with gay and 
cheerful frescoes painted on the walls and heat coming 
from the great stove in the middle of the room, with 
real glass in the windows and hot running water in the 
near-by bathrooms. But perhaps most of all they 
appreciate freedom from fear—the knowledge that the 
step outside in the corridor will not be that of the 
dreaded Gestapo, or that the marching soldiers who 
sometimes pass at the end of the lane do not wear 
the insignia of the Storm Troopers. 

The day begins early at Pauntley Court—seven 
o'clock, to be precise—and ends at seven in the eve- 
ning. In the twelve hours between, the younger chil- 
dren play outdoors if it is fine enough, scampering 
across the cobbled yard to the fields where they play 
endless games of tag or rounders or cavort on the giant 
slide or seesaw, which were made for them by the 
older children in the school workshop. 


Three times a day they crowd into the dark- | 


panelled dining room to eat the wholesome meals 
served on cheerful white utility pottery. 

The older children attend school, the British chil- 
dren walking across the fields-to the local council 
school (the equivalent of the American public school) 
while one or two of the older boys who have been 
granted scholarships attend the grammar school. 

French-speaking children are taught at a Belgian 


- school half a mile away. This school is probably the 


most picturesque in the whole of Britain. It is in an 
old fifteenth-century mill which has been converted 
into a schoolhouse, and the children climb steep wooden 
stairs to the low-ceilinged classrooms that look out 
on the Severn River. The teacher at the school is a 
Belgian schoolmistress who escaped to Britain early 
in 1940. In spite of three years in this country she 
still speaks no English, so there is little fear of the 
children’s forgetting their French while they attend 
the Mill School. 

A few of the children at Pauntley Court are lucky 
enough to have their mothers working in the hostel, 
but most of them see their families only once or twice 
a year when their parents take time off from their 
war jobs either to come and stay with them or to 
have them “home.” 

Biggest proof of the “healthy happy home” atmos- 
phere which the wardens put forward as chief aim is 
that the isolation room upstairs at Pauntley is almost 
always empty, except for occasional cases in the shape 
of colds or minor accidents (caused perhaps by the 
fact that Jean or Gisella or Alberte walked too far 
out on the apple or pear trees); and that children who 
have spent a year or so there and are now at schools 
in other parts of the country, or old enough to have 
joined the services, nearly always ask to return to 
spend holidays at Pauntley Court. 


(United Nations Information Office) 
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Ten-year-old Lily (left) from Le Havre, France, and her 

friend nine-year-old Lilianne from Brussels, Belgium, help 
to put the washing out before they go to school. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


THE CHILDREN’S COLONY 


Day care center in New York City 
helps refugee children become good 
American citizens 


At 433 West End Avenue, New York 
City, there is a white stone house with 
gay red and white curtains in the win- 
dows and a sign beside the front door 
that reads: CHILDREN’S COLONY. 
The two hundred boys and girls from 
two to eight years old who spend the 
days in the bright sunny nursery rooms 
or the well equipped workshop are the 
children of working mothers. But the 
Children’s Colony is different from all 
other day care centers in America be- 
cause, as well as caring for the children 
of women who must work, the Colony 
was founded for refugee children—chil- 
dren of twenty-seven different nationali- 
ties. 

The center is run by Miss Trude 
Frank and Dr. Ada Elias with the same 
democratic philosophy, some of the same 
equipment, and even some of the same 
children that Miss Frank cared for in 
her center in Vienna before the Nazis 
marched into Austria in 1938. For a 
while after that, Miss Frank took the 
part of guardian angel for those of her 
former charges fortunate enough to be 
able to flee hate-ravaged Vienna. Of this 
time Miss Frank says: 

“By much imploring I gained the 
Gestapo’s consent to escort the children 
to evacuation countries and for ten 
months I ferried between Vienna and 
London, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, and 
brought a few thousand to their new 
homes. Then when England declared 
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war on Germany all further evacuation 
of children to any European country 
became impossible, and so in September, 
1939, I arrived in the United States, 
homesick and penniless, agonized by the 
thought of the thousands who had to be 
left behind. 


“In New York, to my joy, I met many 
Austrian children who had been for- 
tunate enough to immigrate to America 
with father or mother, rarely both. But 
I was shocked when I learned that al- 
most all refugee mothers with small chil- 
dren were not out earning their own 
living but were taking financial aid from 
sponsors or refugee committees. The 
mothers explained that this was because 
there was no one to care for the children 
while they were at work. 

“They urged me to take their children 
again, as I had in Vienna. In a couple 
of days my’small room was overcrowded. 
From the very minute that the mothers 
began to earn money they were more 
than glad to share it with me, but these 
payments could. barely cover expenses.” 


This is the sort of dilemma Miss Frank 
always manages to meet. She enrolled 
those of school age in the nearest public 
school, with the aid of the principal who 
has from that time on been one of her 
most helpful American friends. She 
helped the refugee children learn English 
and American ways so that they could 
fit in and immediately become “good 
little Americans.” 

It was this urgent need on the part 
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Children from 27 different warring countries of Europe learn to live and play 


of refugee mothers that gave a start to 
the Children’s Colony within five days 
of Miss Frank’s debarkation on American 
soil. She continues her story: 


“When the weather became too cold to 
spend many hours on playgrounds out of 
doors, the Church of Divine Paternity 
(Universalist) opened its heart and its 
doors and gave us permission to use its 
fine gymnasium and playroom, free of 
charge. 


‘ “In a month, thirty-five or forty boys 
and girls were coming to the afterschool 
activities at the church. But these were 
children of tragedy and persecutions who 
had early learned mistrust and fear. At 
first they would slink into the church, 
scurry past the minister’s office and herd 
together in the gymnasium, to talk in 
whispers.” 

Miss Frank, however, understood them 
and their fears and was able to help them 
adjust themselves to their new freedoms. 
That is the aim of her work with chil- 
dren—all children, but especially these 
young war victims from strife-torn, hate- 
filled Europe. “We want them to have a 
happy childhood, to make them love 
democracy and understand the meaning 
of the words ‘good neighbors’-—that is 
our first aim,” she explains. 


Soon she was delighted to hear them 


_rush into the building, greet the minister 


with a friendly and very American “Hi!” 
and dash to the play equipment. 

As the Nazi machine kept rolling on, 
more and more children joined the group, 
children who had lived through the 
London blitz, the bombardment of 
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together; English is the common denominator 
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The salute to the Stars and Stripes is an important part of t 


he daily program, 


held out of doors at the summer camp 
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Rotterdam, the agonizing hours of 
tramping under the fire of strafing ma- 
chine guns on the roads of France. These 
children had lived in concentration 
camps; some of them had become 
separated from their parents or seen 
them killed by the firing squad before 
their very eyes. 

But even such newcomers did not take 
too long to learn from the others, under 
Miss Frank’s special guidance, that there 
is still left in the world justice and kind- 
ness and happiness. 

When the nursery school outgrew the 
hospitality of the friendly church, Miss 
Frank borrowed eight hundred dollars 
from a refugee committee and rented 
the colony’s present quarters, a four- 
storied house in West End Avenue, 
Manhattan. Floors were scraped and 
varnished, walls painted white, red _rail- 
ings put up on the staircases at the 
height of a child’s hands and little 
picket fences installed in front of the 
big bay windows to make them safe 
without introducing the iron bars that 
might be painful reminders of days best 
forgotten. 

Small chairs and tables of red and 
white, cribs for babies and cots for the 
older children’s naps were secured. In 


‘the dining room, a lunch counter with 


white stools and red and white dishes 
serves an endless supply of milk and 
cookies. A spotless clinic is presided 
over by Dr. Elias, formerly a well-known 
pediatrician in Vienna, who has passed 
the New York state medical examination 
and is now licensed to practice here. 


But since Miss Frank believes that the 
worst thing for refugee children is to be 


isolated and to be reminded of their 


refugee days, and since her aim is to 
make them good American citizens, the 
new nursery school is open also to Amer- 
ican children of working mothers, as well 
as to foreign children of all races and 
creeds. Because all the mothers of her 
group, refugee and American alike, must 
work to support their children, Miss 
Frank opens her school at seven in the 
morning and keeps some of her small 
charges until nine at night. 


Even when the Colony was finally well 
established in the Manhattan location, 
Miss Frank did not rest on her laurels. 
New York summers were so hot, and the 
children, she felt, needed not only coun- 
try air but the joy of living and playing 
in green fields, with rural surroundings. 

So she managed to rent, for the sum- 
mer seasons, a small private school in 
Harrison, New York, and made it into 
the Children’s Summer Colony Camp. 
Here, even more easily, the boys and 
girls who were refugees can forget the 
frightening hardships of war. As in the 
city center, the staff includes Americans, 
trained in child care, as well as Euro- 
pean-born workers, and the child 
population is made up of about half and 


half. 


An important part of the program for 
the Colony both in the city and in the 
country is the daily salute to the flag 
with appropriate ceremony. At the camp 
the flag raising is out of doors. And at 
both locations American games, songs 
and customs are learned and practiced, 
and English speech is the common de- 
nominator for the children of many 
nationalities. 


When Miss Frank was asked if the 
foreign children had a hard time learning 


tion to their ability to do so. 


English, she laughed. “They learn more 
quickly than I did,” she said. “It takes 
them about a week. For eight days, 
they say nothing. Then one day they 
open their mouths and it just flows!” 


Beyond a few gifts and the loan that 
made the new building possible, the 
whole venture is supported by the fees 
the mothers themselves pay, in propor- 
The fee 
at the city home is teclinically $20 a 
month but many children are cared for 
without charge or for much less than the 
regular fee. 

The camp fee is $80 a month but 
there are chances for scholarships at the 
camp as well as at the winter center, 
some of the money being supplied by 
refugee committees. 


The Unitarian Service Committee is 
proud to announce that one of these 
scholarships has been established by Miss 
Frank from a recent contribution to the 
Children’s Colony made through the 
Committee’s subcommittee on child care. 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise of the Service Com- 
mittee and Miss Frances W. Wood of 
the Division of Education of the 
American Unitarian Association visited 
the Colony early this spring; their report 
led to the Unitarian contribution. 

In her letter of thanks, Miss Frank 
writes: “I cannot adequately express in 
words how touched I am by your kind- 
ness and generosity. Up to now when we 
were asked how our work was supported, 
we always mention the gift we once 
received from the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, and now we are still more 
proud that the Unitarians consider us 
worthy of their help. 


“After long consideration, we thought. 
that a scholarship for a little French boy 
of five years, who went through all the 
tragedies in France and came over only 
a few weeks ago, saved in a miraculous. 
way, would be the nicest use for your 
money. We will send you the case 
history and subsequent reports on this 
complicated case and I hope our choice 
will please you.” 


Camp life soon erases the signs of 
fear and privations caused by war 
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‘The Man in the White House 
The Use of Presidential Power—1789- 
1943. By Grorce Fort Minton. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 


Mr. Milton is well on his way to be- 
coming one of our leading historians. 
With each successive publication he 
proves his gifts as a chronicler of our 
national past who is a scholar, a careful 
investigator, as well as a_ searching 
and original thinker. His latest volume 
is timely, appearing as it does in an elec- 
tion year. It is also interesting, not only 
because it is well written, but because 
it considers the structure of the Re- 
public from a fresh point of view. 

Beginning with a chapter describing 
the formation of the Constitution, 
especially as it concerns the office of the 
chief executive, our author proceeds to 
picture the holders of our highest of- 
fice, from Washington to the present 
dweller in the White House, skillfully 
defining the personality of each man 
and his methods in dealing with the 
powers entrusted to his hands. 

Naturally, the greatest space is given 
to the administrations of those presi- 
dents who were definitely strong and 
gifted above the average. Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, 
T. R. and F. D. R—each in his turn 
is considered, both as executive and as 
individual. The presidents of lesser 
weight and influence are granted slighter 
recognition: Coolidge, for example, is 
not mentioned at all, while Polk is 
praised for the little he managed to ac- 
complish, and Buchanan’s weakness in 
time of crisis receives due recognition. 
But what each of the stronger men did 
with his authority, how each interpreted 
his powers, rose to the occasion, made 
his influence felt in his dealings with 
Congress, as commander in chief of our 
armed forces, as party leader and as 
leader of public opinion—all this is 
treated fairly, impartially and in ample 
detail. Measured by these standards, 
the past presidents who emerge with 
claims to real greatness are Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and Cleveland. 
Their portraits are painted with insight 
and power. 

Much new material is brought to light: 
for example, the secret agreement with 
the Japanese made by Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1894. To many readers, Lin- 
coln’s autocratic employment of his war 
powers in civil matters will come as a 
surprise. Montgomery Ward take notice! 
Mr. Gordon’s estimate of F. D. R. is 
judicial and convincing. 
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Lillian Smith 


Altogether, this is a book worth read- 
ing, a genuinely valuable contribution 
to the history of the United States. 


Ay Bee 


The South 


Strange Fruit. By Lituian Smiru. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. $2.75. 
The question of the relationship be- 
tween Negroes and whites in the South 
lends itself so easily to explosive emo- 
tions that the novelist who approaches 
this theme with a view to presenting a 
fully truthful picture must have courage, 
deep sympathy and insight. Strange 
Fruit is the story of.such a relation- 
ship as seen through the eyes of one of 
the South's outstanding liberals. The 
plot concerns the love of Tracy Deen, 
shiftless son of a middle-class white 
family, and Nonnie Anderson, Negro 
nursemaid for a neighboring family. 

A great deal of craftsmanship has 
gone into the writing of the story and 
into the building of some of the 
characters. Beyond this, there can be 
no question about the author’s sincerity 
in seeking to change for the better the 
conditions she depicts. The novel gives 
a thoroughly realistic picture of the 
bigotry, oppression and brutality of the 
South’s dual system and its stultifying 
effect on whites and Negroes alike. 
Strange Fruit is a happy departure 
from the “moonlight and magnolia” 
class of fiction, which presents the 
South as a paradise of happy Negroes, 
and lovely, aristocratic men and women. 
Its ugly realism should make those who 
read it understand more readily the 


reasons for southern backwardness in 
social and political reforms. 

Despite the author’s courage and 
sympathy, however, she is hampered by 
an insufficient understanding of “Colored 
Town.” Whereas her white characters 
act from well-planned motives and are 
individually believable, her Negro 
characters fail to achieve reality. Each 
is cut to the same pattern of studied 
humility to the white world that domi- 
nates his life and suffocates all natural 
impulses. - 

Nonnie Anderson, the chief character, 
is a lifeless puppet worked by strings. 
Her family has struggled to send her 
through college; she is admittedly beauti- 
ful, dignified and of sterling character. 
Still, her sole happiness and sole loyalty 
is devoted to her clandestine love af- 
fair with Tracy which she knows can 
only dishonor her family and endanger 
the happiness of them all. Not even 
Tracy’s expressed contempt for her and 
her people can dim her love for him. 
Sam, the doctor, deliberately grovels 
before the whites, vaguely feeling it 
helps his people in Maxwell; his one 
moment of revolt dissolves into a flood 
of tears as he pleads with his wealthy 
white friend to prevent a lynching, 
Eddie, Nonnie’s brother, can vent his 
hatred of the situation only by an act 
of desperation that threatens the safety 
of every Negro in Maxwell. Henry, 
Tracy’s servant, is palpably an idiot. 
These are the chief Negro characters. 
The whole of “Colored Town,” including 
the educated and supposedly sophis- 
ticated, is obsessed with fear, lethargic 
and hopeless in outlook. 

Characters of this kind, whatever the 
intentions of the author, serve one pur- 
pose only—they perpetuate the stereo- 
typed conception of the Negro people as 
helpless, ignorant, afraid. While the 
problems Negroes face are honestly por- 
trayed, the author’s characters are either 
too ambitionless or too stupid to face 
them squarely. The novelist misses en- 
tirely any feeling of the tremendous 
amount of racial pride, the great sense 
of personal dignity, the determination to 
achieve justice that are found in any | 
Negro commuity in the South and that, 
even during the days of slavery, made 
the slave-owning class continually un- 
easy. " 

Not only the Negroes, but the poor 
white class suffers in the novel. The 
lynching in Strange Fruit is planned and 
executed by the “rabble” of the town— 
millworkers and small farmers—while 


the town intellectuals and wealthier men 
silently deplore this barbarism. It would 
seem doubtful that the effect of Miss 
Smith’s first novel will be to give a true 
picture of the South—as a region beset 
by evils, but whose people are capable 
of rising to overcome their spiritual and 
physical oppression. 


AuGustA JACKSON 


“Uxtry, Uxtry!” 


News of the Nation: A Newspaper His- 
tory of the United States. Edited by 
Sytvan Horrman and C. Harrey 
Grattan. New York: Garden City 
Publishing Co. $3.49. 

The publisher’s claim that News of the 
Nation “turns the dry-as-dust happen- 
ings of the past into exciting contem- 
porary news” is slightly overstated. But 
the book has merit—even though it does 
not accomplish * the impossible. The 
finished product shows ingenuity and 
artistic skill. 

This is a “newspaper history of the 
United States,” edited by “néwspaper 
editors” and put together in newspaper 
style. At first glance, the resulting book 
is a masterpiece, with its numerous illus- 
trations, late bulletins, and editorials. 
But closer examination shows that the 
issues contain too many isolated news 
items, which are not history. They do 
not impart real historical knowledge or 
insight. This is because the compilers 
tried to cover too much ground. One 
becomes lost in the mass of material. 
Even though the individual bulletins are 
interesting when taken alone, they leave 
the reader with confused impressions 
after he has gone through a few issues. 
He feels as if he has read too many 
proverbs. 

It is a difficult task to write an “easy- 
to-absorb history.” The “quick-glance- 
and-we-have-it” style has possibilities; 
but the authors have not succeeded fully 
in their attempt to cover all of United 
States history. With a more limited field, 
the same method could be used to 
greater advantage. Perhaps someone 
will one day write an eight- or ten-vol- 
ume encyclopedia of United States his- 
tory in this form. Such a work could 
be read with more enjoyment, and would 
have real value as a book of reference. 


Aurrep SCHENKMAN 


‘Tomorrow 
The Church and the New World Mind. 
‘The Drake Lectures for 1944. By 


Wuuum E. Hocxine, and Oruers. St. 
Louis, Mo.: Bethany Press. $2.00. 
Professor Hocking is the author of the 
first three of these lectures. He takes 
about two-fifths of the volume of 250 
s, and covers Faith and World 
‘Order, Culture and Peace, Statesmanship 
and Christianity. The other lecturers 
are one with him in the realistic discus- 


sion of a new world order. Together 
they illustrate the place the churches are 
taking as never before in all the history 
of Christianity. 

It is wonderful for organized religion 
to demonstrate its wisdom in under- 
standing political and international con- 
ditions and to be concrete and direc- 
tive in its plans as well as sure in its 
principles for the people living together 
on the whole earth. 

This book could come only from per- 
sons who conceive of the church as a 
community. In every one of the lec- 
tures the Christian Gospel is the guide 
in establishing and maintaining a plan- 
etary society of nations and peoples. One 
agrees that there is nothing “other- 
worldly or utopian” in any of the pro- 
posals; indeed it is plain to this reviewer 
that only the things laid down here will 
work and bring a living durable peace. 

An illuminating statement in the Pre- 
face is this: “There is not a single world 
problem but that is illustrated in our 
national life.” That is true especially of 
racial and economic inequalities. America 
is like the rest of the world in its own 
degree and kind, and so there is not 
a note of self-righteousness about our- 
selves. We begin at home in this busi- 
ness of a new world mind and go on 
from here. As we have been on the whole 
of one mind with our neighbors, in our 
past behaviour, it is reasonable to hope, 
at least, that we may all change our 
mind together for good. 


Aupert C. DierreNBACH 
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Latchstring Out. By Sxuipa V. Baner. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.75. 


Sketches of life in an upper Michigan 
mining town, inhabited by Swedes, seen 
through the eyes of a little girl. Pleas- 
ant; colorful; humor and pathos. skill- 
fully blended. Stumpastina really lives. 
Attractive illustrations in color. The 
pages of this little book are fragrant 
with warm humane sympathy. To 
the average reader the frequent use of 
Swedish terms is likely to prove dis- 
tracting. A glossary would help. 


A. R. H. 


Boys and Girls at Worship. By Marie 
Cote Powrtt. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00. 


Children’s leaders in the experience of 
worship should know something of the 
psychological needs of boys and girls, as 
they are related to religious experience, 
as well as sources and materials to be 
used in a service of worship. In this 
new book written by one who has long 
been a consultant and authority in the 


worship field, both requirements have 
been well met. 

For ministers and _ superintendents 
dealing with junior and intermediate 
boys and girls the book is rich in re- 
sources of story material, picture inter- 
pretation, hymns, litanies and prayers. 
It should be in every religious educa- 
tor’s library. 


Frances W. Woop 


Church and State in Education. By 
Wiu1am Crayton Bower. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. $1.00. 


This book makes a radical plea for 
nonsectarian religious education in public 
schools, as an important part of educa- 
tion for democracy. The author seeks to 
persuade the American public to intro- 
duce into public schools the teaching of 
universal elements of religions that trans- 
cend differences. 

The program includes a broad inter- 
pretation of the importance of religion 
as a principle of integration with the 
daily life of the school, as a training 
ground in experience of the higher spirit- 
ual values. It points out that the family 
and the church together cannot make 
religion an overwhelmingly vital factor 
in the democratic process without the 
co-operation of the school. 

The religious point of view is one that 
would meet with the approval of liberals; 
but the practical problem of gaining the 
sympathetic understanding and support 
of the conservative portions of the Chris- 
tian church seems impossible of solution. 
It seems to this reviewer much more dis- 
creet to hold on to the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state. 


W. B. Pepersen . 


Life’s Unanswered Questions. By Harotp 
Cooxe Pumurrs. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.50. 


Sixteen sermons in answer to some of 
the haunting questions life flings at the 
soul: for example, Where is thy brother, 
What is your life, Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Caesar? Dr. Phillips is 
pastor of the First Baptist Church. in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he has had a long 
and effective ministry. The book repre- 
sents evangelical preaching at its best, 
maintaining the old-time command to 
search the heart. There is nothing soft, 
flabby or watered-down in this preacher’s 
message. It’s phraseology may be tradi- 
tional, but its message is ultramodern. 


W. Wavpemar W. Arcow 


AND THUS WAS ADAM 
By RALPH E. BAILEY 
A Verse Story of the Depth 
Psychology and the Deep South 
“Tt has coherence, insight, power .. . moving 
. a real work of art.”— 


and convincing . . 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Postpaid 
HAMPEL’S BOOK [SHOP 


$1.50 
708 W. Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee 
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OUR CHURCHES SEND NEWS 


New Chancel in First Unitarian Society, Laconia, New Hampshire 


Laconia, New Hampsuree. The First 
Unitarian Society here began its church 
year with high hopes, due to the help- 
ful suggestions given by Miss Florence 
Baer, assistant director of the Depart- 
ment of Unitarian Extension and Church 
Maintenance of the A.U.A., and by 
Rey. Frank O. Holmes, minister at large 
for the state. The Every Member 
Canvass resulted in a considerable in- 
crease in the number and amounts of 
pledges. The newly organized A.U.Y. 
prepared a supper at which the parents 
of church-school children were guests. 
One of the worship programs was a 
candlelight service to which the young 
people of the Congregational church were 
invited. Rev. Frank E. Smith, regional 
director for the New England Unitarian 
Council, preached at one of the union 
Lenten vesper services and afterward 
spoke to the Unitarian group in the 
parish house. Interested members and 
friends have given new chancel furniture 
and a set of flags. 

Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, the minister, 
is president of the Greater Laconia 
Ministers’ Association, adjutant of the 
American Legion Post, a member of the 
Red Cross Home Service Committee, and 
special adviser of the Registrants Ad- 
visory Board of the Selective Service 
system. Under his leadership the Minis- 
ters’ Association made arrangements for 
morning devotions over the radio, a 
united church newspaper publicity serv- 
ice, and for an Easter music festival in 
which the vested choirs of the seven 
leading churches of Greater Laconia 
participated. 
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Cincinnati, Ouro. Glowing reports 
from all the organizations of The First 
Unitarian Congregational Church, of 
which Rev. Melvin L. Welke is minister, 
were received at the annual meeting. The 
newest group, the Helen H. Welke Club, 
named for its sponsor, is composed of 
business and professional women and 
college students. It was announced that 
the final payment had been made on the 
church debts, and that a small balance 
remained in the treasury. The mortgage 
document was ceremoniously burned by 
the treasurer and the chairman of the 
finance committee. Fourteen new mem- 
bers were welcomed to the church. The 
largest group in years attended the deli- 
cious supper preceding the meeting. 


Marierra, Onto. The highlight of the 
annual meeting in the First Unitarian 
Society was the presentation of a sub- 
stantial sum of money to Mrs. Rose 
Ebinger, aged eighty-two, whose services 
as musician covered a period of sixty- 
seven years. The following resolution, 
presented by the trustees, was adopted 
unanimously and enthusiastically: 


“Wuereas, Mrs. Rose Ebinger, after 
serving as organist of this church, or as 
a member of the choir during most of 
her life, has seen fit to relinquish her 
responsibilities as organist; be it 

“Resolved, That we the trustees and 
congregation of this church hereby 
record this expression of our deep ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Ebinger’s long and 
faithful service in the ministry of music 
in this church. Giving freely of her 


abundant talents to both church and 
Sunday school, and showing constant 
devotion to all the activities and inter- 
ests of the church, Mrs. Ebinger has 
likewise richly contributed to the musical 
life of this community through the years, 
always doing honor to our church family 
and our denomination; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Mrs. Ebinger shall 
hereinafter be designated Organist 
Emeritus of the church.” 


Mr. Seldon B. Cole, clerk of the 
church, reports that a clinic on pastor 
and pew relationships was conducted. 
Two articles in The Christian Register 
were used as a basis for discussion: 
“Unitarian Preaching Today,” by Rev. 
Randall S. Hilton, in the January issue; 
and “No Riders to Put upon Them,” by 
Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, in the April 
number. Rev. Morton deC. Nachlas, 
the minister, was unanimously  re- 
engaged for the coming year. 


StoneHAM, Massacnusetts. A _re- 
vival of interest and activity has sprung 
up in the First Unitarian Church, under 
the leadership of a group of laymen. In 
preparation for the entertainment of the 
South Middlesex Conference, these men 
made several improvements in the 
building and on the day of the confer- 
ence served a delicious supper to the 
delegates, as well as ushering. Rey. Paul 
H. Chapman, minister of our church in 
Winchester, is acting minister in Stone- 
ham. Through all the “ups and downs” 
of the church’s life, the Alliance branch 
has gone steadily on its way of service 
and devotion. 


Riversipe, Cauirornia. Rev. Peter H. 
Samsom, the minister, writes: “Since 
Miss Frances Wood’s visit last October, 
the young women of the Couples Club 
have completely renovated a formerly 
dingy upstairs room in the small parish 
house attached to the church, and have 
turned it into a gay and attractive place 
for the nursery and kindergarten chil- 
dren. The walls and ceilings were 
painted in pastel colors; small tables and 
chairs were painted and_ storybook 
characters drawn by a visiting soldier 
artist, Lieutenant William Simpson of 
our church in Jamestown, New York. 
Thanks in part to Miss Wood’s inspira- 
tion, the church now has a going church 
school with three departments, with 
thirty children and youth enrolled where 
formerly there were none. Several fam- 
ilies have come into the church as a 
result. ; 

“The young people’s society meets 
with me as adviser on alternate Sunday 
evenings, and for a month has been 
studying the ‘cult’ movements that are 


making such rapid headway in America. 
Two or three members prepare reports 
for each meeting, each taking as his 
province one of the cults with which he 
or she has been especially acquainted in 
some way. The group took over the 
entire service on Young People’s Sunday, 
two of its number giving the sermon on 
‘Young Visions and Old Realities.’ 

“The Couples Club for young adults 
has been in existence now for six years, 
and has never had to go outside its 
membership for a program. It has 
grown steadily as a result of consistently 
varied and interesting programs, ranging 
all the way from book reviews and 
forum discussions to musicales and art 
demonstrations. 

“Because of the unusually large num- 
ber of scientific men in Riverside in 
various government laboratories, _ the 
church has for five years maintained 
a Scientists’ Round Table, meeting 
monthly for the exploring of the relation- 
ships between scientific thinking and the 
vital problems of the world at large— 
social, racial, religious, international. 
Here, too, members within the group 
conduct the discussions and rotate the 
responsibility of preparing a paper. 

“During the past year, the church has 
served not only as the liberal center of 
the community but as the Jewish syna- 
gogue. The U.S.0.-Jewish Welfare Board 
has held services in the church au- 
ditorium weekly for the hundreds of 
Jewish soldiers stationed at the many 
camps nearby. I assisted in establishing 
a series of open forums for these meet- 
ings and the relationship between the 
church as a whole and the Jewish com- 
munity in Riverside has become in- 
creasingly cordial. Rabbi Harry Merfeld, 
the leader of the services, conducted a 
series of forum discussions for the 
church’s Sunday morning forums on 
«‘Anti-Semitism—Its Causes and Cure.’”’ 


Evanston, Inurnors. Last year the 
rebirth of the Unitarian church, situated 
near the campus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in the downtown area of this 
Chicago suburb, was described in The 
Christian Register. This year the church 
has continued to stride ahead. An 
Every Member Canvass was instituted 
for the first time and the budget raised 
from $3,400 to $5,800. Further redeco- 
rating, floor refinishing and roof repairs 
have been carried out. The entire church 
is now in tiptop condition. A Fireside 
Forum was organized, carrying out some 
of the features of a similar organization 
that disbanded some years ago. Meet- 
ing every other Sunday evening through 
the winter, around a log fire in Hayford 
Hall, it has brought to Evanston six 
well-known authors, three university pro- 
fessors as well as a famous cartoonist and 
several other celebrities—each speaker an 
authority in his field. Five hundred at- 
tractive printed folders announcing the 


quest. 


s 


entire series in detail went out to a select 
mailing list. 

In March of this year, a campaign was 
held to attempt a liquidation of the 
last five thousand dollar debt owed on 
the parish house. In exactly four weeks 
from the day the drive opened the 
church had met its goal. 

Another dream of long standing was 
realized at the Easter service when a 
twenty-four volume set of The Sacred 
Books of the East was unveiled in the 
chancel. Given by a church member, 
this beautiful set of holy books rests 
beside the Christian Bible, symbolic of 
the brotherhood of man in the religious 
The books are the finest set of 
translations available. 

Rey. John N. Booth is serving for the 
second year as minister. In addition to 
the busy year in the church he has filled 
lecture engagements in many other cities. 


Sraren Isuanp, New York. Under 
the general caption “Who Are These 
Unitarians?” the Unitarian church ran 
sizable display “ads” in the local news- 
paper on Saturdays during Lent. Each 
“ad” carried a paragraph setting forth a 
different phase of the Unitarian faith. 
Headings included: “Democracy in Re- 
ligion,” “The Spirit in Jesus,” “The Bible 
of Man.” “The One God,” “Immortal- 
ity,” “The Rise of Man” and “Miracles.” 
The material caused much discussion 
among the citizens of the community, 


and one fundamentalist | minister 
preached strongly against Unitarian 
beliefs. 


In connection with the advertising, 
Rev. Harry Hooper preached a series of 
sermons on “New Answers to Old Ques- 
tions.’ Among the topics were: “What 
Is Religion?” “How Does God Reveal 
Himself?” “Does God Answer Prayer?” 
and “Can We Obtain Salvation?” An 
Easter sermon on “The Human Spirit 
Triumphant” brought the series to a 
close. 


ApeLaing, Soutn Austratia. In the 
Unitarian Christian Church of this city 
there is a wide variety of activity. The 
minister, Rev. G. E. Hale, frequently 
broadcasts the Sunday evening service 
over Station 5CL. Shakespeare’s birth- 
day and St. George’s Day were noted in 
one of the broadcasts. Members of the 
minister’s Bible class held an annual 
self-entertaining picnic. The reading 
club gave a Shakespeare presentation in 
observance of the anniversary. This 
club has for its objective to “come apart” 
for a while from the busy turmoil of life 
and to contemplate things that are 
beautiful—that is its primary, if not its 
sole, mission. Mr. Hale’s expression class 
takes up choral speaking, literary and 
vocal expression and play acting. In the 
church calendar of April, 1944, there is 
a quotation from a sermon on prayer by 
Dr. Maxwell Savage. 


Kansas City, Missouri. Beginning 
May 14, All Souls’ Church will give the 
members of the church and the people 
of the city something unique in forums. 
This forum will have a faculty that will 
have charge of all lectures and of bring- 
ing in guest lecturers. The faculty, com- 
posed of eight members of the church, 
is made up entirely of persons who have 
taught or who are teaching in some 
college or university. Mr. Myking Mehus, 
formerly president of Winona State 
Teachers’ College, Minnesota, was chosen 
as director. There will be a half-hour 
talk each Sunday followed by twenty- 
five minutes of forum discussion. This 
forum will endeavor to present an up-to- 
the-minute view of the world as it is seen 
through the eyes of the natural and 
social sciences. Attendance at the lec- 
tures and participation in the forum will 
give benefits comparable to those derived 
from a university. 


Vancouver, Brirish CotumBiA. Rev. 
Alfred Stiernotte, the minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, has been giving 
a series of sermons on Unitarian history. 
Two sermons on “The Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus” created much interest. The 
fifth was titled “Orthodoxy Suppresses 
Socinianism.” As a result of the initia- 
tive of Mr. Stiernotte and Mr. Marshall- 
say, the church library was renovated 
and a goodly number of volumes 
donated. There is now a fine selection 
of books on liberal religion, philosophy 
and social problems. Forums on the 
general topic “Toward Canadian Unity” 
were held. The final meetings dealt with 
“Canada’s Place in International Affairs” 
and “Postwar Problems Facing the 
Dominion.” The literary society pre- 
sented as speaker a teacher of social 
studies whose subject was “Race Sui- 
cide.” 


Junior Choir of First Unitarian Soci- 
ety in Lawrence, Mass., Rev. Felix 
D. Lion, minister 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL PROJECT 
to be known as the Institute of Pastoral 
Care has been organized and established 
by the New England leaders of clinical 
training for clergy. Realizing the pres- 
ent as well as the postwar need for ef- 
fective pastoral work, the institute will 
present a program of research, with spe- 
cial reference to the ministry to the sick, 
using the opportunities offered by clinical 
training as a primary means to this end. 
Headquarters have been established at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital 
where a summer school will be held, 
consisting of two six-week sessions. Dr. 
Willard L. Sperry, dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, is the president. 


THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC AREA 
has held several important meetings this 
spring. The Joseph Priestley Conference 
was held ‘in the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on May 4, 
in conjunction with the Joseph Priestley 
Associate Aliance. Special recognition 
was given to the 150th anniversary of 
Joseph Priestley’s coming to America. 
Rev. Edmund A. Opitz, acting president 
of the conference, outlined the historical 
circumstances of Priestley’s settlement in 
this country and Dr. Frederick R. Grif. 
fin spoke on Priestley’s Unitarian activ- 
ities here. Reports on regional activities 
and open discussion of “The Purpose 
That Unites” were other features of the 
two sessions. 

On Sunday, May 14, the Metropolitan 
Conference of Free Churches held its an- 
nual meeting on the subject “The Pur- 
pose That Unites” (the 1944 May Meet- 
ings’ theme). All Souls’ Church in New 
York City was host to the delegates who 
assembled at 4:00 p. m. for a panel dis- 
cussion. Rev. Harry Hooper, Rev. 
Clifford H. Vessey, Rev. J. Donald John- 
ston, Mr. R. C. Neuendorffer and Mrs. 
James Denton were the panel partic- 
ipants. 

A convocation of the ministers in this 
region will be held from June 19 to 21 
at the Hackley School preceding the 
Leadership Institute. The committee to 
plan the meeting consists of Rey. Ken- 
neth C. Walker, chairman, Dr. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow and Rev. John G. 
MacKinnon. 

The religious celebration called “A 
Chorus of Living Faith” held in All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, on April 
12 proved to be one of great impressive- 
ness. The rhythm and beauty of the 
language in the statement, “The Faith 
behind Freedom,” make it particularly 
adaptable for choral speaking. The ar- 
rangement was made by Rev. Vincent 
B. Silliman, minister at Hollis, New 
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York. He will answer questions about 
the service, copies of which may be 


obtained from Unitarian Headquarters, 


Ten Park Avenue, New York City, and 
from American Unitarian Youth, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


IN TORONTO, ONTARIO, the final 
meeting of the season for the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League was held on May 1; 
it proved a significant occasion when, 
following dinner and the business meet- 
ing, a public lecture was given in the 
church proper. The guest speaker was 
Dr. Egbert Munzer, former economic ad- 
viser to the Bruening Government in 
Germany, and at present professor in the 
department of political economy at the 
University of Toronto. Professor Mun- 
zer, who has long been a student of the 
factors affecting national destinies, spoke 
on “Russian Influence on Europe and the 
Western World” and emphasized the 
spiritual aspect of that influence, which 
is rapidly making its power known in 
Europe and to a lesser degree on this 
side of the Atlantic. He felt, however, 
that many countries west of the Soviet 
Union had failed to appreciate that the 
impelling motive behind Communism 
was the defense and liberation of the 
oppressed—the guiding principle of Karl 
Marx, based on the ancient religious 
desire of the Jews to bring about a king- 
dom of God upon earth. Communism, 
Professor Munzer pointed out, could 
never reappear in other countries in its 
Russian form because of the fundamental 
differences in racial characteristics and 
national traditions. Its influence would 
be felt rather as a strong force working 
for the benefit of humanity as a whole. 

Professor Munzer’s address, which was 
advertised in one of the local papers, 
created much interest and brought to 
the Unitarian church an audience of 
nearly two hundred, many of whom had 
never been there before. 


A TEN-DAY INSTITUTE on “Con- 
ditions for an Enduring Peace” will be 
held for ministers, teachers, students and 
civic leaders, on the campus of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, from July 
5 to 15. Under the joint sponsorship of 
Antioch and the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, the institute is one of 
twelve such programs to be held at na- 
tionally known colleges in various parts 
of the country from June to August. 
The Antioch Institute is the only one 
between Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, and 
Towa. 

More than thirty nationally and inter- 
nationaly known speakers will participate 
in the two daily sessions and the six 


continuous seminars into which the in- 
stitute is organized. Among those who 
have accepted invitations are: United 
States Senator Harold H. Burton; Dr. 
Leslie B. Moss, executive director of the 
Church Committee on Overseas Religion 
and Reconstruction; Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt; Dr. Hans Simons, dean of the 
Graduate Faculty in the New School for 
Social Research, New York City; Mr. 
William H. Chamberlin, authority on 
Russia and Japan; Mr. Norman Thomas; 
Mr. Werner J. Blanchard of General 
Motors; Mr. James B. Carey of the 
C.I.0.; and Miss Pearl S. Buck, Pulitzer 
and Nobel Prize winner. The speakers 
represent many points of view and were 
invited because of their knowledge and 
reputation in their different fields. Their 
length of stay will vary from one to the 
full ten days. 

The institute is open to all who are 
interested, but will be limited to 150 per- 
sons because of the housing facilities at 
Antioch. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to Antioch College, 
or to the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Twelve North Third Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS TEN- 
SIONS and the forces that play upon 
them in the community are among the 
problems to be analyzed at the Sumner 
Institute for Social Progress, which will 
hold its twelfth annual vacation confer- 
ence on the campus of Wellesley College, 
June 30 to July 14. “Issues of Democ- 
racy in the Presidential Election” is the 
conference theme. 

Leaders including Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, president of the American 
Association for Adult Education, Mrs. 
Pauline Redmond Coggs, director of the 
Urban League of Washington, D. C., 
and professor of social work at Howard 
University, and Dr. Margaret Mead, di- 
rector of the Wellesley School of Com- 
munity Affairs, will discuss methods for 
social action, the attainment of national 
unity, and the government and postwar 
housing. The institute affords men and 
women of widely divergent social, reli- 
gious and racial backgrounds an oppor- 
tunity to compare views and to discuss 
important national and_ international 
questions at the ten round tables. Dr. 
J. Steward Burgess of Temple Univer- 
sity will act as head of the institute 
faculty. 

The institute is open to all who are 
interested. Final programs and registra- 
tion blanks may be obtained by writing 
to Dorothy P. Hill, director, Summer In- 


_ stitute for Social Progress, 14 West Elm 


Avenue, Wollaston 70, Massachusetts. 
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“Forward through the Ages” 


HE hundredth anniversary of the 
consecration of The Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, New York, April 23 
and 24, was made the occasion for no- 
table gatherings at which significant ad- 
dresses were delivered by some of our 
outstanding ministers. In spite of con- 
tinuous rain, congregations were large 
and many with old. ties to the church 
came from distances as great as Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Boston. 

The last of the four sessions was pre- 
ceded by a festival dinner in the parish 
house, with a capacity attendance of 240, 
at which letters from former ministers, 
widely scattered parishioners, Unitarian 
churches, Brooklyn churches and civic 
and social leaders were read. Among 
such may be noted communications from 
the Hon. Jan Masaryk; Dr. Alice 
Masaryk; the president of the borough; 
and the president of the Brooklyn Coun- 
cil for Social Planning. Dr. J. Henry 
Carpenter, the executive secretary of the 
Brooklyn Church and Mission Federa- 
tion, and Dr. J. Howard Melish, rector of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, neigh- 
bor and long-time friend, paid tribute to 
the work of the church and its min- 
ister. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot spoke as 
former minister and on behalf of the 
fellowship of Unitarian churches. 

The principal address, given by Mr. 
William Emerson on the work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee of which 
he is chairman, was reserved for the 
church auditorium to accommodate 
those unable to attend the dinner. Mr. 
Emerson first paid tribute to the honor- 
ary chairman of the celebration, Mrs. 
Mary Hillard Loines, his wife’s aunt, 
whose death April 1 brought her life 
span to within one month of the hun- 
dred years of the church building. Mrs. 
Loines was a pioneer in the cause of 
woman suffrage, and also in various so- 
cial reforms indicated by her service to 
the Prison Reform Committee, the Con- 
sumers’ League, etc. At the close of the 
Civil War, she went to the South to 
teach former slaves. The church is proud 
to have had the name of a woman of 
such a spirit at the head of its general 
committee. 


Tribute to the Past 


The Sunday morning service was the 
sole occasion on which the past was sur- 
veyed. Dr. John H. Lathrop, the min- 
ister, traced the development of Uni- 
tarian thought in the preaching of the 
church’s ministers—from the Christian- 
ity derived from a rational approach to 
the Bible, through the welcome extended 
to Transcendentalism and the new 
knowledge of science as indicated by 

Samuel Longfellow’s espousal of the 


Ciampi Raviour. and’ Willow 
Place Chapel 


theory of evolution, to the ethical reli- 
gion of today. He paid tribute to the 
manner in which the preceding genera- 
tions had translated their faith into ac- 
tion and been responsible for some of the 
outstanding efforts on behalf of educa- 
tion and social advance. Rev. Walter 
M. Howlett, assistant minister from 
1914 to 1919, read the Scripture lessons. 


Significant Addresses 


The liberal gospel was discussed Sun- 
day evening under three headings. Dr. 
Charles E. Park spoke on the _prin- 
ciples in our tradition that are vital for 
today. With telling illustration and com- 
pelling emphasis, he set forth the signif- 
icance of the Unitarian insistence upon 
personal character, purpose and _ large- 
mindedness or magnanimity. Dr. Park’s 
address will be published in the August 
Register. Dr. Frederick May Eliot, in 
discussing “The Present Status,” warned 
that our church is not static—it is a 
dynamic movement. To stop that move- 
ment even for a moment would be to 
kill everything that distinguishes our 
church from others. Disagreement and 
tension are the normal conditions of a 
Unitarian church and if at times it seems 
as if the church would be torn apart by 
such tensions, we must take heart from 
the fact that we are saved thereby from 
the torpor of uniformity. A digest of 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes’ eloquent and 
stirring speech is to be found on page 213 
of this issue. Four ministers participated 
in the service: Rev. Karl M. Chworow- 
sky, Rev. Dale DeWitt, Rev. Laurance 
I. Neale and Rev. Edward Jay Manning. 
Mr. Neale offered the prayer, as had his 
predecessor, Dr. Henry W. Bellows, at 
the time of the consecration. 


On Monday afternoon a ministers’ con- 
ference was held in a unique form. In 
1844, the ministers retired to confer 
among themselves. In the re-enactment 
of this event, the laity were invited to sit 
in the chapel pews and “listen in” on 
a discussion in which a dozen ministers 
participated. The question proposed 
was: “In what ways can liberal min- 
isters be most effective in overcoming 
forces that may prevent a better world?” 
When the discussion got under way there 
was much rapid-fire give-and-take and, 
at times, intensity of feeling. Dr. 
Holmes proved the champion of the 
spoken word, upholding the effectiveness 
of preaching. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot con- 
tended for the influence of the minister 
in his work in the community and for 
pressing causes. Dr. Frederick R. Grif- 
fin summarized the discussion for both 
the ministers and the listeners. The in- 
terest of the listeners could almost be felt 
and one suspected that only the rules of 
the game prevented them from breaking 
into the discussion. 

The chairman of the Centenary Com- 
mittee, Mr. Francis T. Christy, an- 
nounced that over seven thousand of the 
ten thousand dollars desired to renovate 
the church building, whenever priorities 
will permit, had already been contrib- 
uted by the parish. 

These two days gave the church a 
renewed sense of its vitality and quick- 
ened its members to go forward with 
mind, heart and will in the service to 
which the great needs of humanity sum- 
mon it. 


Beginnings 

One hundred years ago (April 24, 
1844), a company of over thirty minis- 
ters with additional lay delegates from 
Maine to Baltimore assembled in Brook- 
lyn to consecrate as “The Church of the 
Saviour” the new building of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society. This 
Unitarian organization was the first 
church of the Congregational order to be 
established in Brooklyn, and this was 
largely due to the fact that many of the 
early settlers had come from the coastal 
cities such as Salem, Massachusetts, 
where the churches had already become 
Unitarian. These New Englanders were 
joined by Unitarians from England and 
the original roster contains many names 
that became prominent in the develop- 
ment of Brooklyn. 

The church was fortunate in its archi- 
tect, Minard Lafever, who was building 
a number of churches in Brooklyn and 
New York at the same time as Upjohn, 
but with a more sensitive eye for Gothic 
detail than the latter. 
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Rev. A. Powett Davies has accepted 
a call to All Souls’ Church, Washington, 
D. C. The “committee of seventeen,” 
elected by the congregation to recom- 
mend a new minister, came to a unani- 
mous decision in choosing Mr. Davies. 
His acceptance followed a visit to Wash- 
ington by the Davies family, during 
which he spoke to the Alliance branch, 
to seventy-five young people at a Satur- 
day evening dinner, and to a capacity 
congregation of nearly eight hundred at 
the Sunday worship service. On the 
Sunday afternoon a tea was held for the 
purpose of closer acquaintance and 
better mutual understanding. 

Mr. Davies was born in England of 
Welsh parentage, educated at the Uni- 
versity of London and ordained to the 
ministry in 1925. For some years he 
served a large Methodist church in 
London. Fascinated by the larger op- 
portunities in America and by what he 
believed to be the American destiny, he 
came to this country in 1928, and ac- 
quired full citizenship. After a_ brief 
period as minister of a Methodist church 
in Portland, Maine, he became in 1933 
minister of The Community Church of 
Summit, New Jersey. Under his leader- 
ship the church joined the Unitarian 
fellowship and now plays a large part in 
the life of its community. 


Mr. Laurence C. Srapues, executive 
secretary of All Souls’ Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was presented with a five 
hundred dollar bond at the annual meet- 
ing of the church, in recognition of his 
twenty years of devoted and efficient 
service. 


Rev. Warrstitu H. Suarp has resigned 
his pulpit in the Unitarian Society of 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, to ac- 
cept leadership of the United Nations Re- 
- lief and Rehabilitation Mission based in 
Cairo, Egypt. He will leave shortly for 
indoctrination in Washington and at the 
University of Maryland. Afterward he 
will go to Cairo to organize social work- 
ers, public health experts and engineers. 
The mission will be assigned to the iden- 
tification of refugees, health service, 
transportation to their native lands and 
some measure of resettlement assistance, 
in co-operation with the organized gov- 
ernments of those countries. This is 
Mr. Sharp’s third war assignment. 


Mrs. Marrna Sarr, wife of Rev. 
Waitstill H. Sharp, left on April 25 to 
lead the speakers’ team in the campaign 
for two million dollars by the United 
Jewish Charities of Los Angeles, Calif- 
ornia. She returned for a second tour at 
the request of the executives of this the 
largest municipal Jewish charities effort 
of America. Her first tour, from March 
5 to April 8, yielded a total of $250,088 
of which $588 was allocated to the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Rev. A. Powell Davies 


Rey. Jonn K. Frypty, who was or- 
dained last year and served as minister 
in Carlisle, Massachusetts, accepted a 
call to the Independent Congregational 
Society of Bangor, Maine. 


Rev. Roserr L. Zorrneme of Hoop- 
ston, Illinois, has been appointed Minis- 
ter to Students in Boston, Massachusetts. 
He will work in association with Rev. 
Max D. Gaebler, Minister to Students 
in Cambridge. 


Rev. Grorc J. M. Waren, minister 
of the Nora Free Christian Church of 
Hanska, Minnesota, is now on leave 
from his parish to instruct personnel of 
the U.-S. Army stationed at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Dr. Kart W. Deurscn, professor of 
history at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, recently completed a_ trip 
under the auspices of the Billings Foun- 
dation and the Committee on Student 
Work of A.U.Y. He spoke to several 
thousand students during his visits to 
the following educational institutions: the 
University of Michigan; the Minneapolis 
high school; the University of Chicago; 
the Meadville Theological School; the 
University of Illinois; Oberlin College; 
the Cleveland Heights high school; Cleve- 
land College; the Park School and State 
Teachers’ College in Buffalo, New York. 


Rev. Harry C. Mmserve, minister of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Soci- 
ety, Buffalo, New York, conducted a 
student seminar in Unity Church of 


Montclair, New Jersey, on Apri 15 and 
16 with twenty students of the mid- 
Atlantic area in attendance. They rep- 
resented churches from Keene, New 


Hampshire, to Baltimore, Maryland. 


Rev. Rosert J. Howpen, assistant 
minister of the Cleveland church, con- 
ducted a student seminar in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, with twenty-five students, from 
colleges from St. Louis, Missouri, to 
Oberlin, Ohio. These conferences were 
extremely successful and their findings 
are to be published and given next fall 
to every Unitarian student registered in 


. an American college. 


Rey. Joserpn Bartu, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Miami, 
Florida, recently toured the state in a 
mission to college students and a survey 
of Unitarian possibilities in Florida. He 
visited Tampa, Lakeland, St. Augustine, 
Jacksonville and Tallahassee. 


Rey. Karu A. Bacn was installed as 
minister of the First Congregational 
Society (Unitarian) of Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts, on April 20. Those of- 
ficiating were Rev. John H. Wilson of 
Littleton; Rev. Dana McLean Greeley of 
Boston; Rev. John W. Brigham of Bil- 
lerica; Rev. Edward A. Cahill, assistant 
director of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee; and Mr. Elmer Stelley, chairman 
of the standing committee of the church. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman; his subject was 
“Nothing But Excellence.” Rabbi Joseph 
Warren of Temple Beth El, Lowell, and 
Rev. Charles W. Henry, rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Chelmsford, brought 
greetings. 


Rev. Ricuarp M. Sterner, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Portland, 
Oregon, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from his alma mater, 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, on May 
28, on the occasion of the twentieth an- 
niversary of his graduation. The degree 
was granted in recognition of Dr. 
Steiner’s contributions to the cause of 
liberal religion, both in the church and 
in the community. 

He has been past president of the 
Portland U. S. O. Council, a member of 
the executive committee of the Council 
of Social Agencies, the board of the 
Civil Theater, and is a member of the 
board of the Travelers Aid Society, the 
Budget Committee of the Community 
Chest, the Board of Appeals for Selec- 


tive Service, and is a public panel mem- 


ber of the War Labor Board. 

On May 22, Dr. Steiner delivered the 
Anniversary Sermon in the historic Ar- 
lington Street Church in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, commemorating the May, 1819, 
sermon of William Ellery Channing 


which established the Unitarian church © 


in America. 


CHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS 


Methodist Conference 
Reverses Stand on War 


At their Quadrennial Conference re- 
cently held in Kansas City, the Meth- 
odists reversed their stand on war, taken 
four years ago, when they declared they 
would not “officially endorse, support or 
participate in war.” The resolution just 
passed declared that the church “must 
speak unequivocally regarding the at- 
tack upon civilization which has been 
made by the forces of aggression,” in- 
sisting that this action is well within the 
Christian tradition which has always re- 
sisted the powers that would overthrow 
every right “held sacred by civilized 
man.’ After long debate the delegates 
affirmed that “God himself has a stake in 
the struggle. We repudiate the theory 
that the state, even though imperfect, 
must not fight against intolerable 
wrongs.” While Mr. Charles C. Parlin, 
lawyer, of Englewood, New Jersey, led 
the successful campaign for the resolu- 
tion, the spadework had been done by 
bishops, editors and local clergy through- 
out the country. 


Associated Church Press 
Meeting in Chicago 

The Associated Church Press, an or- 
ganization of Protestant editors and pub- 
lishers, met for its annual meeting in 
Chicago, where three leading papers are 
published: the Christian Advocate 
(Methodist) ; the Christian Century (in- 
terdenominational); and Unity, whose 
editor, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, lives 
in New York City. An important pro- 
posal was made by Dr. Guy Emery 
Shipler, editor of the Churchman (Epis- 
copal), that schools of journalism and 
theological schools be asked to conduct 
professional courses in religious journal- 
ism. A debate over the question of the 
peace took place between Dr. Luman 
J. Shafer, once a missionary of the Re- 
formed Church, and Professor W. E. 
Garrison of the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Shafer insisted that all measures 
to produce peace would, in effect, pro- 
duce a mere truce, until we can write 
international laws and interpret and 
enforce them. But Dr. Garrison de- 
clared that the people will not stand for 
the waiving of national sovereignty. In 
a powerful address, Dr. C. C. Morrison, 
editor of the Christian Century, dis- 
cussed the role of editors and church- 
men as they stand between the old world 
that is dead and the new world strug- 
gling to be born. The church, prodigal- 
like, has been enamored of worldly values 
-and pagan ways, but is repentant, and 


sees its responsibilities in forming the 


character of civilization; recognizes its 
own gospel as possessing resources for 
these responsibilities; asserts its in- 
dependence of all secular power; and 
understands the depths of its own unity. 
Dr. Morrison reminded the delegates 
that the church must be responsible both 
for the individual and for society. Dr. 
Leland D. Case, editor of the Rotarian, 
reported a survey of readers and said 
that they fall into three classes: those 
that read the Atlantic Monthly and 
Harper's; those that read the Saturday 
Evemng Post and Life; and a third 
group that reads the Police Gazette and 
Look. This means that church papers 
must be timely, readable, and keep the 
human touch. 


Reconstruction Problems 
For the Ministry 


The problems that confront the 
ministry in the reconstruction period will 
be discussed at The Thirteenth Annual 
Pastors’ Institute, July 23-August 6, at 
the University of Chicago. Dr. D. E. 
Trueblood, a member of the Society of 
Friends and professors of the philosophy 
of religion at Stanford University, will 
open the institute with five lectures on 
“The Place of Religion in the Recon- 
struction of Civilization.” Dr. True- 
blood will be followed by Dr. T. F. 
Adams, of the First Baptist Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, who will discuss 
“The Task of the Preacher in These 
Days.” A seminar on “Personal Counsel- 
ling on Wartime Problems” will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Otis Rice, chaplain of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, 
assisted by psychiatrists and doctors of 
the Chicago area. We note, among the 
“refresher courses” offered, that our own 
Professor J. L. Adams of the Meadville 
Theological School is presenting “Con- 
temporary Social Thought of Leading 
Christians of Europe and the Orient.” 
Further information may be secured 
from Professor E. C. Colwell, Dean of 
the Divinity School, University of 
Chicago. 


“| Am an American Day” 


By presidential proclamation, Sunday, 
May 21, was set aside as “I Am an 
American Day.” President Roosevelt 
declared that “our nation has been en- 
riched both spiritually and materially, 
by the naturalization of many thousands 
of foreign-born men and women, and by 
the coming of age of great numbers of 
our youth, who have thereby achieved 
the full stature of citizenship,” and 


called upon the nation to recognize the 
services of these new citizens and under- 
stand the diversity of their contributions 
to our country. According to the Lamp, 
more than 120 American soldiers re- 
cently rose from slit trenches in the 
Anzio beachhead in Italy, and gathered 
at divisional command posts to become 
citizens of the country for which they 
were fighting. All had been wounded in 


action. The group included Mexicans, 
Poles, Englishmen, Germans, French- 


men and Czechs. Citizenship was granted 
by special dispensation available only 
to members of the army. Most of the 
group wore medals for valor in action. 
Vice-President Wallace, speaking in Bos- 
ton at a Greek Independence Day cele- 
bration, said: “We know that each race 
has something of value to contribute to 
democracy. We must give these minority 
groups the best we have and whole- 
heartedly help them preserve the best for 
America that is in them.” 


Education of the Clergy 

According to the United Nations In- 
formation Service, education of the 
clergy in Norway ceased when the 
Quisling government closed the Theologi- 
cal Faculty at- Oslo. The situation is 
further aggravated by the fact that pas- 
tors will not accept appointments in 
parishes under the Quisling-controlled 
state church. 

In America a protest has been made 
to governmental authorities, by repre- 
sentatives of twenty-five million church- 
men, against the ruling by the Selec- 
tive Service Board that cancels defer- 
ment of pre-theology students. The 
Federal Council of Churches insists that 
this would cut off the future supply of 
Protestant ministers, while the supply 
for the Catholic priesthood would not 
be affected, since Catholic students may 
be exempt at the junior seminary or 
college level. 

In England, an entirely new plan of 
“Training for the Ministry” has been 
formulated, aiming at greater spiritual 
leadership, and the development of men 
who are more in touch with social, in- 
dustrial and economic life, as well as 
more familiar with modern scientific and 
secular thought, and thus able to bridge 
the gap between the church and the 
world. The program calls for additional 
training in teaching, the organizing of 
“refresher” courses for clergy in the 
field, and the establishment. of inter- 
denominational colleges in connection 
with the British Council of Churches. 

A. N. K. 
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ON THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS 


A Tribute to Hendrik Willem van Loon 


By HARRY D. GIDEONSE 


He worked himself to death. They 
gave him a funeral in Old Greenwich, 
marked—as the New York Times said— 
with “quiet splendor.” His friénds are 
still trying to assess the full measure of 
their loss—for many months to come 
small groups will gather and say “That’s 
something for van Loon” only to catch 
themselves with a new sharp sense of the 
loss we have all suffered in his premature 
death. 

He knew he was working himself to 
death. He had been warned that his 
“pump” was unable to keep up with his 
ethical and political drive. But living in 
a world dominated by Adolf Hitler was 
“worse than all the rhumba-ing hearts in 
the world’”—as he wrote to the chairman 
of the National War Fund in accepting 
an invitation to take part in the New 
York drive last fall—and so he kept on 
journeying to New York for this cause 
and that. 

He knew that he was living on bor- 
rowed time, and he was aware of his 
responsibility even as a symbol after his 
death. Little more than a month before 
he died, a small group of us offered him 
a birthday lunch, and as the table talk 
ranged from medieval ecclesiastical anec- 
dotes to Dutch colonial policy, I was 
teasing him with the frequency with 
which he seemed to slip into a secular 
version of his ancestral Calvinism. He 
gayly admitted the charges, and then 
with a sudden turn to a serious mood he 
added, “I’m not going to be a Heywood 
Broun—I’ve taken out insurance against 
that.” When I inquired who wrote the 
policy, he replied, “The Unitarians. I’ve 
joined a church, man. I probably won’t 
go very often, but I like their work 
abroad for the refugees. They’re on the 
side of the angels—and that’s where I 
want to be on the books, so there won’t 
be any mistake about it afterward.” 

It was a revealing remark—and I 
didn’t know I had touched quite as raw 
a nerve. In a sense, of course, his whole 
life was a protest against the Calvinist 
milieu in which he grew up—against its 
stiff bourgeois conventions, its financial 
art, its official professors. In a sense 
van Loon spent his life on a mission to 
the folk “with sound parish views.” As 
an historic force, however, Calvinism had 
little to do with the money-proud upper 
crust but it was the faith of small folks 
who looked for “works” rather than 
theological niceties, who based their 
theology on a deep suspicion of human 
cussedness, which they called “original 
sin,” and who interpreted a predestina- 
tion that might have led others to a 
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hedonistic fatalism as a call to “work 
for the night is coming when man’s work 
is done.” In that framework, Hendrik 
Willem van Loon was a twentieth-cen- 
tury version of the classical type. 
Fundamentally a secular preacher of 
humanist values—a moralist, if you 
please, although he would not have ap- 


proved the term—he was always spot- - 


lighting the individual; the unique force 
of personality, and the color and variety 
of esthetic and moral choice. It led him 
to a constant conflict with the prevailing 
technologism and its materialist postu- 
lates. “A Zulu riding in a Rolls-Royce 
is still a Zulu,” he said in Tolerance. 
Readers of the New Leader know that 
his pet peeve in recent months was an 
irritable reaction to the advertising 
trade’s assumption that the postwar 
world would be a paradise because it 
would have streamlined motors, ' plastic 
houses and babies wrapped in cellophane. 
It was a sermon worth preaching, and 
in the most effective Calvinist style, even 
if the vocabulary and the imagery were 
unorthodox. — 

Let me conclude with a few para- 
graphs from a statement he wrote less 
than a year ago explaining his new 
affiliation with the Unitarians: 


. .. I think we shall understand each other 
better if I explain, in a few words, why last 
year I joined the friendly society of my fel- 
low Unitarians. 

I had lived my sixty years without ever 
feeling the slightest need of becoming a mem- 
ber of any kind of religious organization. . . . 
Partly it was the result of having observed 
the behavior of a number of the young Uni- 
tarians who rendered such magnificent serv- 
ices to the-cause of humanity in Nazi-stricken 
Europe. But my main consideration was of 
a slightly different nature; I felt that I was 
not doing right in keeping entirely to myself. 
The time would come (of this I was abso- 
lutely certain) when Reason and Reasonable- 
ness would need a few shock troops of their 
own, and I considered that the Unitarians 
would be among the first to enlist in such an 
advance guard of Human Decency ... . 

For within that strange and invisible struc- 
ture which the world rather vaguely calls 
Unitarianism, there is room for every thought 
and every opinion, if it be based upon the 
conviction that mankind can save itself only 
if it accepts the words of the greatest spirit- 
ual benefactor of all time, that humble but 
undaunted prophet from the village of Beth- 
lehem, who first of all had the courage to 
proclaim these words, “My brethren, nothing 
can ever be accomplished in this world unless, 
first, you learn to love one another.” 


It seems perhaps a little too simple! But 
all the great things in life are really very 
simple. 


Hendrik Willem van Loon was a 
master of the simple, in his own grand 
sense of the word. In an age of career- 
ism, spurious objectivity and material- 
ism, he was a personal force for human- 
ist values and the City of Man. We shall | 
miss him, but it has been a joy to share 
the color and the courage he brought to 
every cause in which he believed. 

Harry D. Gmeonse 


(Reprinted with permission from the New 
Leader, March 25, 1944) 


4H. W. van Loon, “This I Believe,” The 
Christian Register, CXXII (April, 1943), 
117-18. Reprinted in leaflet form for free 
distribution by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


RUSSIAN KIT CAMPAIGN 


Ten thousand kits for the aid of Rus- 
sian families returning to the scorched 
earth of the Ukraine and other parts 
of the Western Republics—this is the 
goal accepted by Unitarians as a part of 
a larger campaign by the interfaith com- 
mittee of Russian War Relief. Letters 
have been sent to all Unitarian ministers 
in active churches by President Frederick 
May Eliot, to all presidents of Alliances, 
Laymen’s Leagues and A.U.Y. groups by 
their respective presidents urging partic- 
ipation in this campaign. 

This is a truly interdenominational 
project. Southern Baptists, Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, Christian Scientists, 
Lutherans and other denominational sects 
of American Christendom have taken 
quotas. These household kits including 
necessary items to help re-establish life 
in a resettled home are filled by individ- 
uals, the cartons being secured from a 
local Russian War Relief chapter or from 
the national headquarters at Eleven East 
Thirty-Fifth Street, New York City 16. 
Each local church is urged to notify its 
respective organizational presidents in 
Boston of the total number of kits taken, 
so that a double check may be had with 
Russian War Relief on the achievement 
of the full quota. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa 
tion address __ 
President Wallace W. Robbins, 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


is 


a 


‘ 


Again this year, though still in the 
midst of war, we Unitarians will gather 
at our chosen summer assemblies for 
worship, study and preparation for 
_ service. 
and individuals will want to build up 
personal reserves of faith and strength 
for the challenging times ahead. 


We urge you to enroll now! Get your 
church to choose delegates and give 
‘financial aid for those young people, 
church school and youth leaders upon 
whom will rest next fall the heavy teach- 
ing responsibility of our churches. 


Middle Atlantic States 


At Hackley School, Tarrytown, New 
York, June 21-27, young people, religious 


_ education workers, and Alliance women 


will have as_ general lecturers Dr. 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Mr. John D. 
Connors, Rey. Leon M. Birkhead, Mr. 
Ely Culbertson and Mr. Hans Jacob. 
The following courses will be given: 


_ “Religious Education Administration and 


Worship” by Miss Frances W. Wood; 
“The Effective Use of Our Unitarian 
Materials” by Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs; “The 
Psychological Aspects of Religious Edu- 
cation” by Mrs. Fahs; and “Adult Work 
with Teen-Age Young People in Our 
Churches” by Mrs. Martha H. Fletcher. 
Miss Sara Comins will give the Alliance 
course. Recreation and other special 
aspects of the program are in charge of 
Rev. J. Donald Johnston and Rev. Vin- 
cent B. Silliman. The young people will 
meet with Mrs. Fletcher, who is the 
workshop and resource leader. The cost 
of board and room for the six days will 
be $20. The tuition fee will be $2.00 
and should be sent with the registration 
in advance to Mrs. R. C. Neuendorffer, 
Unitarian Headquarters, Ten Park 
Avenue, New York City 16. 


Southern California 


At the Barton School, Topanga, Calif- 
ornia, June 25-29, the conference of wom- 
en of liberal churches in Southern Calif- 
ornia will meet to consider the theme: 
“The Expanding Church in a Contract- 
ing World.” Speakers and leaders devel- 
oping the theme will include Dr. Charles 
Clare Blauvelt, Dr. Raymond L. For- 
man, Mrs. Malbone W. Graham, Rev. 
Robert H. Hill, Dr. C. Sheldon Shepard, 
Dr.-Ernest Caldecott and Rev. Curtis 
Beach. Reservations should be sent to 
Mrs. John H. Faulk, 1511 Fifth Avenue, 
Los Angeles 6, California. The registra- 

tion fee is $1.00; room and board, $10. 


New England 


High-school boys and girls will assem- 
ble June 24—July 9 at the Unitarian 


More than ever, church leaders. 


UNITARIAN SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Camp, Rowe, Massachusetts, under the 
direction of Rev. Robert Killam. Dr. 
John Murray Atwood, dean of St. Law- 
rence University, and Rev. Frank E. 
Smith, executive secretary of the New 
England Unitarian Council, will be the 
principal speakers. Music programs 
guided by Miss Florence Baer, and 
workshop conferences led by Mr. Arnold 
Westwood (first week only), Mrs. 
Fletcher and others, guarantee days of 
creative activity. The cost is $13 a week, 
or $25 for two weeks. Send reserva- 
tions to Rowe Camp Director, 207 State 
Street, Springfield 5, Massachusetts. 


At Soo Nipi Lodge, Lake Sunapee, 
New Hampshire, the General Confer- 
ence (Isles of Shoals Unitarian Associa- 
tion) will meet June 29—July 6. The 
central theme of the conference will 
be “The Democratic Church Finds Its 
Mission.” Dr. Thaddeus B. Clark of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes of Concord, New Hampshire, 
and United States Senator Harold H. 
Burton of Ohio will be among the lec- 
turers. For further information, write 
Miss Margaret A. Nichols, 98 Preston 
Street, Hathorne, Massachusetts. 


An excellent program is planned for 
the General Alliance Conference July 6 
-13, which will also be held at Soo 
Nipi Lodge. Rev. G. Ernest Lynch of 
Portland, Maine, will be the Sunday 
chapel preacher, and several speakers to 
be announced later will develop the 
central theme: “Some Keys to Doors 
That Confront Us.” The evenings will 
be devoted to fellowship, entertainment 
and intellectual stimulus. For reserva- 
tions, address Miss Faustina Wade, Reg- 
istrar, 42 Warren Street, Woburn, 
Massachusetts. 

American Unitarian Youth will meet 
at Ferry Beach, Maine, July 1-8. The 


conference theme, “The World We Want 
to Live In,” will be developed in the 
daily talks by Rev. Joseph Barth of 
Miami, Florida. Workshops on_ the 
special techniques of radio broadcasting, 
social action, and newspaper produc- 
tion will be under the leadership of 
Miss Jane Welch, Rev. Fred I. Cairns 
and Mrs. Fletcher. “Program Building,” 
“Tnternational Relations,” “Men of Lib- 
erty” and “Personal Problems” are the 
titles of special interest groups under the 
leadership of Rev. Alfred Schenkman, 
Mrs. Jean T. Hueston, Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman and Rev. Harry C. Meserve. 
Room and board rates will be $17.50 for 
the week; or tents may be pitched, 
making the rate $13.50. The registra- 
tion fee of $2.00 should be sent with 
application to Mrs. Jean Hueston, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


The 1944 National Convention of 
A.U.Y. will be held July 6-8 at Ferry 
Beach, with commission meetings, con- 
ference workshop demonstrations, re- 
ports, and a final banquet at which Mr. 
Westwood will be the speaker. 


The New England Leadership Train- 
ing Institute, with Rev. William B. Rice 
as dean, will be held July 15-22 at Ferry 
Beach, to consider the place of religious 
education in churches during wartime. 
There will be classes on “The New Testa- 
ment” by Professor Rolland E. Wolfe; 
“The Service of Worship in the Church 
School” by Miss Wood; “Understanding 
the Pupil” by Rev. Raymond B. John- 
son; “The Psychological Value of Relli- 
gious Education” by Mrs. Fahs; “Junior 
Materials and Methods” by Mrs. 
Florence W. Klaber; “Junior High-School 
and High-School Materials and Meth- 
ods” by Mr. Fritchman; and “Enrich- 
ment Materials in the Church School 
Program” by Miss Susan M. Andrews. 
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Reservations with the registration fee of 
$3.00 should be sent to Mrs. Hester D. 
Haseltine at 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. The rates for room and 
board are from $14.50, for tents, to $20. 


Midwest 


The Midwest Summer Assembly will 
be held August 13-20 at Conference 
Point, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. There 
are again two interest groups—religious 
education and young people. The Reli- 
gious Education Institute, with Rev. 
Randall S. Hilton as dean, announces 
the following faculty: Dr. E. Burdette 
Backus, Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, Professor Charles H. 
Lyttle, Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, Mrs. 
Fletcher, Mr. Horton Colbert and Mrs. 
Matilda Moore. There will be courses 
on “The Modern Interpretation of the 
Bible,” “Sources of Liberal Thought,” 
“Seminar in Educational Methods,” 
“Understanding the Teen Age,” “Crea- 
tive Activities” and “Seminar in Church 
School Administration.” “Religion — A 
Tool for Living,” the A.U.Y. Conference 
theme, will be developed by daily lec- 
tures. Workshops in publicity, worship, 
social action, and personal problems will 
analyze the theme and develop special 
techniques for local group action. Rev. 
G. Richard Kuch is the dean of the 
young people. A special program of 
recreation is planned for all attending 
the conference. This will be a family 
conference. For children of three to thir- 
teen there will be an organized and super- 
vised recreational program available at 
minimum cost per child. The firelight 
services will be under the direction of 
Mr. Patton. Registration fee of $4.00, 
and room and board beginning at $14, 
should be sent to the registrar, Mrs. Lou 
Haycock, 700 Oakwood Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Western Canada 


On Lake Winnipeg at Hnausa, August 
21-27, the third combined religious edu- 
cation and youth conference will be held 
under the leadership of Rev. Philip M. 
Pétursson of Winnipeg. Mrs. Fletcher 
and Mr. Kuebler will be workshop lead- 
ers and special lecturers. Church school 
teachers and young people in separate 
sessions will develop programs and dis- 
cuss activities of the “Church in War- 
time.” Send registrations to Mr. Péters- 
son. 


Southwest 


The fifth Annual Southwest Unitarian 
Institute is being planned and will be 
held August 31—September 4, at Camp 
Murray near Ardmore, Oklahoma, under 
the general leadership of Mr. Francis F. 
Campbell. Program plans will be an- 
nounced later. For further information 
about the program write to Rev. Robert 
J. Raible, 3619 Princeton Street, Dallas 
5, Texas. 
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United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


6 Lyswart 


With the close of the 1943-44 cam- 
paign, the Southwestern Conference and 
the Middle Atlantic States region have 
once more carried off the honors, having 
contributed 102 and 100 per cent, re- 
spectively, of their regional shares. Of 
the extra 2 per cent given by the South- 
west, three-quarters will be returned to 
the conference for extension work in that 
area. 

The final standing of the seven or- 
ganized regions, showing the percentage 
each contributed of its regional share, is 
as follows: 


Southwestern™:.«.:.a0) eee ae ee 102% 
Middle Atlantics:.....-..e one 100% 
Meadlvilletcicy 2 ute. ee mea ee es 85% 
New England *.....0.\e een etc, 80% 
Pacific Coast: 20.4 ee ee 69% 
Western «<.22) tke ee ee 62% 
leelandic’.....252..02 ete eee ee 28% 


Of the seven, only the Meadville Con- 
ference increased its percentage over 
that of the year before. However, four 
regions bettered their dollar totals with 
the following increases: New England, 
$1,745.29; Meadville, $1,423.44; Western, 
$606.54; Middle Atlantic, $365.60. 

The final campaign total is $108,605.- 
40, or $2,700.70 in excess of the previous 
year’s achievement. 

Churches not previously listed on this 
year’s Honor Roll as having reached or 
exceeded their shares are as follows: 


Andover, N. H. 
Barneveld, N. Y. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Boston Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlestown, N. H. 
Chicago, Ill. (Beverly) 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dallas, Tex. 

Dover, Mass. 

Grosse Painte, Mich. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Hingham, Mass. (1st) 
Hinsdale, Ill. 

Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Iowa City, Iowa 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Keokuk, Iowa 

Lawrence, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. (1st) 
Littleton, N. H. 

Lundar, Man. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Meadville, Pa. 

Medford, Mass. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Needham, Mass. 

New Orleans, La. 

New York, N. Y. (Harlem) 
North Easton, Mass, 
Orange, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Disciples) (1st) (King’s) 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Fernando Valley, Calif. 
Sanford, Me. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 
Stockton, Calif. 

Westford, Mass. 

Willmar, Minn. 
Wilmington, Del. 


-in Worcester. 


“The Memorial of Virtue 


is immortal ” 


MR. M. M. S. MORIARTY 


Mr. Murtach Matthew Sylvester 
Moriarty, a resident of Petersham since 
his retirement from a_ distinguished 
career as teacher in the Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, high school, died April 30, 
1944. Born in St. Clair, Pennsylvania, in 
1860, he came to Fitchburg in 1863, 
where he was educated in the Fitchburg 
schools and later at Holy Cross College 
For forty-five years he 
was connected with the schools of 
Holyoke, where he was principal of the 
high school from 1903 to 1906. 

He was a member of the Unitarian 
church in Holyoke from 1900 to 1930 
and a member of the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian) in Petersham since 1931. A 
churchman of the highest integrity of 
mind, who paid a high price for spiritual 
convictions, and who served the cause of 
religious liberty with exceptional faith- 
fulness, Mr. Moriarty has left a legacy 
that will be shared far beyond the limits 
of the Petersham parish. Sriklbe 


MRS. W.G. ELIOT, JR. 


The following resolution was adopted 
by the board of trustees of the First 
Unitarian Society of Portland, Oregon, 
on May 4, 1944; and by the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Portland, Oregon, on 
May 7, 1944. 

Be it 
Resolved, That the Trustees of the First 
Unitarian Society of Portland, Oregon, record 
with sorrow the passing of Mrs. W. G. Eliot, 
Jr. Mrs. Eliot was for many years a de- 
voted and diligent member of The Church 
of Our Father, and as wife of the pastor par- 
ticipated in all the church activities. She 
served the Women’s Alliance as president 
and was always a counselor and guide to the 
members, especially to the fellowship mem- 
bers-in her later years of service. To the 
Sunday school, where she conducted classes 
for many years, she was ever an inspiration 
and mentor. Always she was a true help- 
meet to her beloved husband and an exem- 
plar to her children and grandchildren. 


“To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die.” 


RECENT DEATHS 


Dr. Franklin Chester Southworth, 
president emeritus of the Meadville 


Theological School, Chicago, Illinois, died” 


on May 21, 1944. 

Mr. Carl B. Wetherell died at the 
Chester Hospital in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, on May 23, 1944. Mr. Weth- 
erell was executive secretary of the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s ‘Christian Union and 
for many years active in the Star Island 
Corporation. 
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Laymens League Bulletin 


“WHAT UNITES US” PUBLISHED 


What Unites Us, a statement of faith 
by Unitarian laymen, is now available 
in a printed booklet. 

During 1941, with the official backing 
of the Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, a group of New England laymen 
met evenings at the League headquarters, 
carefully studying, discussing, criticizing 
and molding ideas that all held to be 
uniting factors in our Unitarian circle. 
No point nor section nor single word was 
included in the statement What Unites 
Us until those present voted unanimously 
that the statement as worded was in 
agreement with their thoughts and 
beliefs as individuals. : 

That What Unites Us was not to 
appear in printed form was the deter- 
mined mind of the group that worked 
on it, rewriting, remolding, modifying, 
adding and subtracting. What Unites 
Us was presented orally at Laymen’s 
League conferences at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin; Pocono Pines, Pennsylvania; 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, New York; 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Massachusetts. 
It was also used at many League chapter 
meetings, and in the pulpit on Laymen’s 
Sundays. At each of these presentations, 
discussion, comment and criticism were 
solicited, and the speaker brought back 
to the group deliberating What Unites 
Us the reactions at these discussions. The 
group, in turn, studied these comments, 
weighed and pondered the questions en- 
gendered. It was significant that, almost 
without exception, each laymen’s assem- 
bly or chapter where What Unites Us 
was given requested its publication in 
printed form. Firmly, time after time, 
the group formulating What Unites Us 
refused publication. 

Later What Unites Us was submitted 
for criticism to various clergymen of the 
denomination, carefully chosen to afford 
various geographical viewpoints and to 
afford a selection of theological diver- 
gencies within the church. The clergy’s 
reactions were so varied and so individual 
that no common acceptance or rejection 

_ could be determined. 

Finally, the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League voted to publish What 
Unites Us. The group that had worked 
so devotedly upon the statement begged 
for delay in the printing. Three years 
have passed. What Unites Us has not 
been dead; time and time again publica- 

_tion has been suggested. Now, after a 
period of seasoning by time, consent to 
publish is given to the League officers. 


JUNE, 1944 


Readers of What Unites Us should 
remember that it is not intended as a 
final or complete statement, nor is it 
offered as a creed; it is an expression of 
fundamentals upon which laymen find 
themselves united. W. .C.S: 


SMOKES AND SMORGASBORD 


The Washington chapter brought 
novelty and picturesqueness into its 
March meeting by an eighteenth-century 
setting which fitted the program, a 
dramatization of an event in the life of 
Joseph Priestley, occurring in Birming- 
ham, England, in 1791. Every man at 
the meeting was presented with a 
“churchwarden” pipe and the room was 
lighted entirely by candles. 

The Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 
chapter planned its meetings during the 
past season with a similar care for unity 
of theme. A series of addresses on the 
aspirations of many nations included 
evenings on Russia, China, Scandinavia, 
Italy, France and Poland. In each case 
a supper was served, characteristic of 
the nation being considered. Several of 
the programs included national songs 
and folk dances. 


NEW COUNCILMEN and OFFICERS 


At the Annual Meeting of the League, 
held on Tuesday, May 23, at the Parish 
Hall of Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
the following were elected to the Council 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League for a 
term of three years: Laurence C. Allen, 


“ee 
NSPOKANE, WASH. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS: 


DORCHESTER, MASS: 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
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Sanford, Me.; E. Kendall Bragg, Need- 
ham, Mass.; H. Hadley Grimm, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Harry L. Pope, Fairhaven, 
Mass.; Robert J. Spencer, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; B. Grant Taylor, Redwood City, 
Calif; and Trygve Vigmostad, Detroit, 
Mich. 

These men took the places on the 
council vacated by the following, whose 
terms expired: Charles S. Bolster, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Severance Burrage, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Frank B. Frederick, Milton, 
Mass.; Robert E. Gross, Toledo, Ohio; 
William L. Harris, Jr., Rocky Hill, 
Conn.; Rudolph C. Neuendorffer, New 
York, N. Y.; and Benjamin Shreve, 
Salem, Mass. 

At the first meeting of the council for 
the year 1944-45, held on Wednesday, 


May 2 1e following officers were 
May 24, the  foll g off 
elected: secretary, Winslow C. Sisson, 


Arlington, Mass.; treasurer, Charles B. 
Rugg, Worcester, Mass.; assistant treas- 
urer, Dana V. Humphrey, Swampscott, 
Mass.; vice-presidents, Roy Campbell, 
Westmount, P. Q.; Frederic H. Fay, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Emery M. Foster, 
Washington, D. C.; Robert E. Gross, 
Toledo, Ohio; Eugene Keller, Jr., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Mark W. Maclay, New 
York, N. Y.; W. H. MacWilliams, 
Seattle, Wash; Charles O. Richardson, 
Weston, Mass.; Henry D. Sharpe, 
Providence, R. I.; Otto M. Stanfield, 
New York, N. Y.; B. Grant Taylor, 
Redwood City, Calif.; and Arthur W. 


Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS: af 
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NEW CHAPTERS, 1943-44 
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We Enjoyed Your 
“Mark Twain’! 


To the Register: 
I enjoyed looking through the Register. 


Frepric Marcu 
New York City 


News from India 


To the Register: 


Thank you for The Christian Register. 
I have got by heart some of it. I was 
extremely happy to see the article by R. 
Lal Singh on India. It gives pleasure to 
read about our country. 


Buacimatu Menara 
Bombay, India 


There Are Riders 
In the Saddle 


To the Register: 


It is not a pleasant experience on a 
Monday morning, and on your wedding 
anniversary, to open your Register and 
discover that your church has been 
singled out for an attack by a member 
of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. It is true 
that all small Unitarian churches were 
also attacked, but Unity Church, Chi- 
cago, was the only one mentioned by 
name. For the proprietor of a news- 
paper to write an article so lacking in 
* knowledge and perspective and so wide 
of the real facts does not raise your 
confidence in his paper or in the posi- 
tion he holds. I am writing without 
mincing words not only in defense of a 
loyal group of valiant souls who com- 
pose Unity Church, but also for the 
sake of other ministers of small Unitarian 
churches who are maligned. 

Now for the facts. Unity Church did 
have sixteen people in attendance on 
the twenty-third of last January, in- 
cluding our distinguished visitor. That 
is the lowest point we have ever reached 
during the present ministry. 

It is also a fact that the influenza 
epidemic swept through our church 
during the month of January and 
wrecked it temporarily. Like all loyal 
groups the congregation came back, and 
in February and March increased stead- 
ily until Mr. Jones would not have 
recognized it as the same church. We 
also had some other difficulties. The 
chairman of our board, Colonel William 
Nelson Pelouze, who rendered such de- 
voted service, died in 1943. The new 
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board did not come into operation until 
late in January. As soon as it began to 
function, the whole picture changed and 
Unity is again a busy, thriving church. 
We do not fear any investigation of the 
power our church is today, or any com- 
parison with the past. 

It is also a fact that we are in a 
thickly populated area. With superficial 


judgment we would conclude that the © 


church could be filled by it. But what 
are the facts? It has become a Catholic 
and Jewish neighborhood. In the nearest 
public school only 5 per cent of the 
children are Protestant. More than good 
preaching and a warm and radiant per- 
sonality are needed in that type of 
locality. Long before this, the church 
should have been sold and relocated as 
the shift in population demanded, but 
even in its present location Unity Church 
still functions vigorously and effectively 
as an intelligent liberal church. I sup- 
pose other small churches would tell a 
similar story. Sometimes, knowing the 
general situation in this district so well, 
and ours in particular, I marvel that 
Unity Church has lived for eighty-six 
years. Let me say without boasting that 
it has lived because it has had good 
leadership and its fair share of good 
preaching. 

And now for the foolish comparison 
between Dr. Collyer’s day and ours, and 
between Dr. Preston Bradley and the 
rest of us. We didn’t know Dr. Collyer 
but we do know our friend Preston and 
we took his work one Easter when he 
was ill. 

We know too, however, about the 
development of the north side of Chi- 
cago, the rise of strong churches, and 
how with the shift of population men 
rose to fame. In that area they had 
their brief period of glory, and when the 
population shifted the church declined. 
From the river to North Avenue, packed 
with people, there were strong churches 
that are now in many cases extinct. The 
Methodists sold out, and the Baptists. 

Then the area in which Unity is 
situated began to pass through the same 
experience and the Protestant churches 
are all declining churches. They have 
fed the suburbs but they themselves are 
petering out. Does anyone say that 
Robert Collyer in the present Unity 
Church could repeat that earlier ex- 
perience? I have watched some fine 
leaders And preachers come to discour- 
aging situations in Chicago and diplo- 
matically move on. The men who stick 
by their churches and try to work there 
are deserving of something more than 
that kind of article in The Christian 
Register. 


T have only admiration for my friend | 
Preston Bradley. He has a genius for 
his particular type of work. I have | 
neither the strength nor the gifts to do 
his kind of job and by the grace of God 
I have the sense to know it. Many of | 
our Unitarian ministers know it. But we © 
can do a fine constructive piece of work 
in the normal type of Unitarian church. — 
Preston started his own church and. 
built it up. We inherited ours and 
therein lies the difference. We might 
have smashed the church we inherited 
or we might have been smashed; but we 
think that would not have been wisdom. 
Inherited churches have a disposition of 
their own. Newborn babies are not quite 
so difficult to mold. I suppose there is 
a diversity of gifts, too. Some can be 
great platform orators, like my friend, 
some can be good teachers, some can be 
good shepherds of the flock. Some may 
have more than one gift. If we are 
giving our best each day we have no 
reason for shame. When the story of 
many a small church is told—its influ- 
ence upon the community and its long- 
range effect—we shall not be ashamed 
because it was not our lot to preach to 
crowded congregations. 

We could tell this member of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian ‘Association quite a_ story of 
changed lives, of young people molded 
and educated and sent out into the 
world. We could tell him of how we 
organized and have guided the Lake 
View Council on Religious Action, that 
powerful organization that is destroying 
ignorance and prejudice and building 
good will. The story of it has’ gone 
from coast to coast. When 650 people 
from the different faiths sit down to 
dinner in a Jewish synagogue, having 
stopped selling tickets a week before, 
that is news. When four hundred people 
from the various faiths gather in an- 
other synagogue to discuss the building 
of a better world, that is news. When 
over seven hundred gather in a Roman 
Catholic parish house to discuss under- 
standing: and good will we are making 
history. All this stems from the ministry 
of Unity Church in the community. 
Last spring, in the presence of Bishop 
Bernard Sheil, the minister was presented 
with a desk lamp and clock in token of 
his distinguished service to the com- 
munity. 

No, Mr. Jones, the power of a church 
does not depend on the size of a congre- 
gation. The power of Unity Church is- 
out of all proportion to the size of the 
congregation and we all know it in the 
community of Lake View. That you 
would never discover by slipping in 
and out on a discouraging January 
morning. ed 
Joun R. Heyworra 
Minister, Unity Unitarian Church 
Chicago, Illinois ve 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) : 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


HE BESTOF THEIR KIND 
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WORKMANSHIP 
AND 


N 


McCARTH 


IMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
7 W. 36th ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 


Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 


treasury or for the purchase of U. WAR 
BONDS. 
Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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-Pleasantries” 


Bob Hope tells of the girl who has 
only a one-track mind, but there’s 
always a troop train on it. 

—Boston Globe 


The parson had been preaching a full 
hour on the immortality of the soul. 
“T looked at the mountains,” he said, 
“and I thought, ‘Mighty as you are, 
you will be destroyed, but my soul 
will not.’ I gazed at the ocean and 
cried, ‘Vast as you are, you will eventu- 
ally dry up, but not I.’” And then he 
wondered why a titter ran through the 
congregation. —Boston Globe 


Business Week tells of the Philadelphia 
man who was reading a prepared ad- 
dress before an industrial convention. 
He swung into his last paragraph. 

“The American business man is tired,” 
he read. “He has worked long and 
diligently in the war effort and in the 
difficult times which preceded it, and 
he is weary. He is physically tired and 
mentally tired. But he isn’t nearly as 
tired as the girls who have to type all 
this eyewash!” 

There was a long pause, then the 
audience began to yelp with delight. 
The speaker stared at his manuscript 
in disbelief. 

“Why,” he 


anything like that.” 


cried, “I never wrote 
—Boston Globe 


“Dear Uncle Sam—OPA. 

“Gentlemen—I don’t like to appear 
like I wasn’t cooperating, but I just 
don’t see how ceiling prices help the 
war effort. 


“I have pasted our prices on the 
ceiling, but it’s awful hard on the 
customers. They can’t read them stand- 
ing on the floor, and I don’t have no 
ladder high enough.” 


—Boston Globe Victory Forum 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m._ Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and: Boylston Sts. 
Minister, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Union Summer Services, begin- 
ning June 11, as follows: June 11, Mr. Greeley; 
June 18, Dr. Eliot; June 25,-Rev. Walton E. 
Cole; July 2, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D. D. A 
cordial welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686.) Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Sunday afternoon: An hour of organ 
music by Raymond C, Robinson, Mus.D. beginning 
at 3 p. m. King’s Chapel open weekdays 9 a. m. to 
4 p.m. Service of Prayer, Tuesday and Friday, 
12m. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


FOR LIVELY 
DISCUSSIONS 


Order enough copies of 
“What Unites Us’ for the en- 
tire membership of your chap- 
ter. (See page 233 of The 


Christian Register.) 
Appoint able discussion lead- 


ers. 

Devote one or more meetings 
to a consideration of this 
printed statement. 

If possible, report your find- 
ings to the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 

Supported by contributions 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, “xecutive Secretary 


and income 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 107 years of service 1944 


to the church and clergy 


CcOx SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


intel Belleuwe 


Beacon Street, - Bostan 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Some Spanish-American Poets 


Translated by 


Autce STONE BLACKWELL 


207 poems, Spanish and English on 
opposite pages. Order from Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. $1.50. 
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Beacou Press B caked 


CHURCH and CHURCH SCHOOL MATERIALS 


Books for Adults 


AN ADVENTURE IN WORLD ORDER 


By Philip Curtis Nash 
President, The University of Toledo 
“Within these covers is presented a challenging and detailed 
plan for the organization of world peace after the armistice. 
It is definitely the best thing of the kind I have yet read. The 
author draws from many sources and gives proper credit, but 
also he is original and with his originality, convinecing.’— 


DANIEL A. POLING, Editor, The Christian Herald. $1.50 


By A. Powell Davies 
“The most stirring manifesto on our war aims that I have 
read."-—ALFRED M. BINGHAM, Editor, Common Sense. 
“It is sufficient to say only that American Destiny, in its 
brevity, comes as close as a book can come—because it. is a 
book—to action!” —New Europe. $1.00 


For Young People 


MEN OF LIBERTY: 


Ten Unitarian Pioneers 
By Stephen H. Fritchman 
Editor, The Christian Register 


These ten popular biographies are illustrated with 13 full-page 
drawings by the late Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
“Tt is a fine piece of work."-—JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


Cloth edition, $1.75 Paper edition, $1.00 


Also by Stephen H. Fritchman 


YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE 
LIBERAL CHURCH 


“Here is something rare; a really useful, a truly helpful little 
book—for the minister, for the adviser and officers of the young 
people’s group.’—Harvard Divinity School Bulletin. 
With clever and instructive illustrations, $1.00. 


For Children 
MARTIN AND JUDY 


Volumes I, Ii, and III 
By Verna Hills, Elizabeth M. Manwell 
and Sophia L. Fahs 
In these three volumes of stories for 3-to-4-year-olds, the authors 


have chosen the actual experiences of two small children who 
live in two little houses side by side. 


“Martin and Judy,” said a father, are real to our children. You 
might think they lived next door the way they talk about 
them.” Illustrated in color, $1.50 each 


For. Their Parents 


CONSIDER THE CHILDREN: 


How They Grow 
By Elizabeth M: Manwell and Sophia Fahs 
Awarded Honorable Mention by Parents Magazine 


A sympathrtie and prae etical book on the? ey clopment of small 
children; and suggestio ents. and teachers 
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MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


ENGRAVED 4-page folders, 642” x 844”, with matching 
envelopes; engraved in clear, graceful script. (See fig. 2 m 
lustration.) 20c each, $2.00 a dozen. 


PRINTED 4-page 642” x 8%” folders with envelopes to 
match, printed in simple, attractive type. 15c each, $1.50 a 
dozen. 


WHITE LEATHER A _ handsome 8-page (double pages) 
morocco leather-bound booklet, stamped in gold and printed 
in two colors on beautiful paper; the complete service, including 
a certificate of marriage. $1.50 each. 


ARMY AND NAVY Printed in documentary style, 842” x 11” 
and inserted flat in a handsome, heavy, gray cover which 
is scored for folding. Both certificates and covers bear the 
Army seal in olive drab or the Navy seal in blue, (See figs. 1 


> 


and 3 above) and can be slipped out of the covers for framing. 


CLASSIC ““HARVARD” FOLDERS Printed on ivory antique 
paper, this 4-page folder follows the simple style of the original 
used in the Harvard Chapel. It is 642” x 8%” and has match- 
ing envelopes. (See fig. 4.) 5c each. 


CHRISTENING CERTIFICATES 


ENGRAVED Attractive 4-page folders, 642” x 84%”, on heavy 
white antique paper, with matching eny fe (See fig. 5.) 
20c each, $2.00 a dozen. 


PRINTED 4-page 642” x 8%” folders, printed in clear type 
with envelope to match. (See fig. 6.) 15c each. 


CRADLE ROLL MATERIAL 


Wall Rolls $ .75 each 

Pendants .20 a dozen 
Invitation and acceptance cards (fig. 9) .75 a dozen 
Certificates (fig. 8 below) .60 a dozen 


Individual record cards (fig. 10, below) 


1.00 a hundred 
Individual record sheets (fig. 7, below) 


1.00 a hundred ~ 


Send for free descriptive catalogue giving detailed information 
ab-ut our church collection envelopes, church school materials, 
children’s bibles, etc. 


